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CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


In  Board  of  Aldermen,  October  4,  1909. 

Ordered,  That  the  proceedings  at  the  celebration  of  Dor- 
chester Day,  June  5,  1909,  be  printed  with  illustrative  papers 
as  a  public  document;  that  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society 
be  requested  to  edit  the  same;  the  expense  to  be  charged  to 
the  appropriation  for  Printing  Department. 

Passed.  Sent  down  for  concurrence.  October  21  came  up 
concurred. 

Approved  by  the  Mayor  October  26,   1909. 
A  true  copy. 

Attest: 

W.  J.  DOYLE, 

Assistant  City  Clerk. 
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THE    FIFTH    DORCHESTER    DAY 
CELEBRATION 

June   6,    1908 


Fifth    Dorchester    Day    Celebration 


Dorchester's  278th  anniversary  of  its  founding 
was  celebrated  Saturday,  June  6,  1908,  with  all 
the  heartedness  that  lias  always  characterized  the 
old  town.  Many  of  the  prominent  citizens  kept 
open  house  for  those  that  flocked  to  the  celebra- 
tion from  other  sections  of  the  city. 

Although  the  Mayor  gave  much  less  than  usual, 
there  was  nothing  lacking  to  make  the  day  per- 
fect, and  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  the4  day  will  go  down  into  history  as 
being  one  of  Dorchester's  best,  for  the  Mayor  more 
than  made  good-  the  small  amount  appropriated 
for  Dorchester  Day  by  the  announcement  that 
he  had  thai  day  signed  a  bond  of  $35,000  for  the 
purchase  of  Savin  Hill,  and  it  gave  him  great  pleas- 
ure to  give  the  same  to  the  people  of  Dorchester 
for  a  public  park.  Therefore,  there  was  no  more 
fitting  memorial  or  place  on  which  to  hold  the 
observance  of  the  day  than  the  beautiful  Rock 
Hill,  on  which  the  first  settlers  that  came  over  on 
the  "Mary  and  John"  built  their  first  fort  for  pro- 
tection from  Indians  and  pirates. 

The  historical  society  assembled  at  their  home, 
the  historic  Blake  House  at  Edward  Everett  square, 
and  in  a  body,  under  the  president,  Richard  C. 
Humphreys,  marched  down  to  Savin  Hill  avenue 
and  thence  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  top  of 
Rock  Hill,  where  a  huge  tent  gave  shade  and  shel- 
ter for  the  exercises. 
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GREETINGS    FROM    THE    DORCHESTER 
HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 


Every  attendant  at  the  exercises  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  received  a  souvenir  of  the  day  in  the 
form  of  a  tastefully  arranged  program,  prepared 
and  edited  by  John  A.  Fowle,  the  antiquarian, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  historical  society. 
The  greeting,  of  which  Mr.  Fowle  was  the  author, 
preceded  the  order  of  exercises,  giving  welcome 
to  all  as  follows: 

The  Dorchester  Historical  Society  extends  to 
all  present  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  278th  anniver- 
sary of  the  settlement  of  good  old  Dorchester,  to 
enjoy  with  us  the  contemplation  of  the  scene  from 
this  noted  hill. 

As  we  look  from  its  eminence  down  the  harbor 
to  the  sandy  beach  now  called  Point  Allerton, 
where  the  one  hundred  and  forty  passengers  from 
the  little  craft  named  "Mary  and  John"  landed 
in  1630,  and  made  it  such  a  consecrated  spot, 
we  see  the  place  where  their  feet  first  touched 
American  soil.  There  they  all  fell  on  their  knees 
and  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  successful  ending  of  their  perilous  voyage,  then 
they  assembled  together  and  sang  the  old  hymn 
beginning  with  the  line 

"Thou,  Lord,  hast  been  our  sure  defence." 
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Then  we  seem  to  see  them  in  their  boats  coming 
across  Dorchester  bay  and  landing  near  the  foot 
of  this  hill  which  they  called  Rock  Hill.  Here 
they  built  a  fort,  and  placed  in  it  several  cannons. 

If  we  turn  to  the  west,  we  can  see  the  place  on 
the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Cottage  streets  where 
our  forefathers  settled. 

There  they  erected  log  cabins  in  which  to  reside, 
there  they  built  the  church,  and  laid  out  roads, 
soon  to  be  bordered  with  the  settlers'  historic 
houses. 

In  that  sacred  church  building,  built  of  the  logs 
they  felled,  was  held  the  first  free  public  school 
in  America;  and  in  it  was  held  the  first  town  meet- 
ing on  this  continent.  There  they  immortalized 
themselves  by  many  acts  and  deeds,  as  shown  in 
the  histories  of  our  good  old  Dorchester. 

Edward  Everett  was  born  near  the  Blake  House, 
and  in  an  oration  on  Dorchester,  delivered  in  1855, 
Mr.  Everett  said,  in-  alluding  to  Savin  Hill: 

"  Old  Hill,  as  we  called  it  in  my  boyhood  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  tasteful 
villas  which  adorn  its  base,  exhibits  the  same 
groupings  of  cedars  and  the  same  magnificent 
rocks  and  commands  the  same  fine  view  of  the 
harbor  which  it  did  before  a  single  house  was  built 
within  its  precincts.  Venerable  trees,  which  seemed 
big  to  me  in  my  childhood,  seem  but  little  bigger 
now,  though  I  can  trace  the  storms  of  fifty  winters 
on  some  of  their  well   recollected   branches. " 

We  may  turn  in  any  direction,   and   "  view  the 
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landscape  o'er"  we  are  charmed  with  the  view, 
not  excelled  in  any  part  of  our  good  old  Massachu- 
setts. 

Critics  may  call  our  ancestors  austere  and  illib- 
eral in  many  of  their  acts,  but  history  shows  that 
they  were  sincere  and  right  in  almost  all  they  did. 
They  "  builded  better  than  they  knew." 

On  this  our  anniversary  "Dorchester  Day"  we 
meet  again  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  of  long  ago, 
to  recall  the  memories  of  our  ancestors,  to  dwell 
upon  their  aims,  their  characters,  their  acts,  and 
with  pride  to  think  of  their  successes.  May  each 
of  us  strive  to  emulate  their  example  and  keep 
alive  their  love  of  freedom  and  patriotism! 


(  fsC/V&S't/ '  /c> ', 
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OPENING    ADDRESS 

By  President  Richard  C.   Humphreys 


Again  we  have  invited  you  to  this  lovely  spot 
to  celebrate  Dorchester  Day,  hut  under  very  differ- 
ent circumstances.  We  have  previously  gathered 
here  with  the  hope  that  some  day  this  memora- 
ble hilltop  would  be  ours-  -to-day  we  stand  on 
our  own  hallowed  ground  which  for  centuries  the 
historians  and  antiquarians  have  gazed  upon  with 
longing  eyes,  indulging  the  hope  that  some  day 
it  would  he  set  apart  as  a  public  park  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  We  are  indebted 
to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  for  the  success  of 
this  "  Dorchester  Day/'  for  he  has  fulfilled  the 
promises  of  former  mayors  and  given  us  this 
beautiful  park.  Yes,  friends,  we  are  to  dedicate 
this  historic  plateau  to  the  uses  of  the  people,  for 
their  enjoyment,  their  education  and  for  their 
moral  improvement.  Here,  my  young  friends, 
you  can  enjoy  yourselves  unmolested  with  not 
even  a  sign,  "  keep  off  the  grass,"  to  mar  your 
pleasure.  Here  you  can  sit  and  read  or  gaze  upon 
the  beautiful  landscape,  and,  if  you  prefer  the  dis- 
tant view,  the  Blue  Hills,  stretching  to  the  south 
from  east  to  west,  will  please  your  eye,  while  the 
variety  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  field  between, 
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can  but  gratify  your  taste.  If  you  desire  a  sea 
view,  where  can  you  find  a  more  delightful  stretch 
of  water  than  Dorchester  bay,  extending  to  the 
north  and  east,  dotted  with  beautiful  islands  and 
enlivened  with  pleasure  yachts,  ocean  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds?  It  will  be  educa- 
tional, too.  The  botanist,  geologist  and  lovers  of 
forestry  may  here  find  abundant  opportunity  for 
their  study  and  research.  This  spot  so  long  known 
as  Rock  Hill,  where  stood  the  old  fort,  built  in 
1634,  will  doubtless  call  to  your  minds  the  early 
history  of  Dorchester,  reminding  you  that  it  was 
built  for  the  protection  of  the  early  settlers  who 
lived  such  lives  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
I  trust  make  you  more  fully  realize  the  glorious 
heritage  you  have  received  from  them. 

It  will  also  help  to  develop  the  moral  side  of 
your  nature.  Think  for  a  moment  of  what  is 
being  done  all  over  the  country  in  setting  apart 
playgrounds  for  boys  and  girls  and  how  much  it 
is  doing  to  develop  the  moral  side  of  our  youth. 
Boys  will  be  boys,  and  girls  will  be  girls,  and  if  we 
can  have  more  of  these  places  where  our  young 
people  can  work  off  some  of  their  surplus  energy, 
our  flower  gardens  and  orchards  will  be  safer  and 
our  youth  will  be  happier. 

I  hope  this  ancient  landmark  will  help  educate 
the  rising  generation  in  and  about  Dorchester  to  a 
truer  love  of  nature  and  an  appreciation  of  flowers, 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  cannot  fail  to  develop  and 
improve  them  morally.      And  may  we  all  show  our 
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appreciation  of  this  park  by  not  only  using  it  our- 
selves but  by  inviting  our  friends  here,  and  I  trust 
that  every  pupil  in  our  Dorchester  schools  will 
visit  this  sacred  spot  and  realize  its  grandeur,  its 
beauty  and  its  historic  interest.  Indeed,  I  would 
have  it  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  Dorchester 
schools  that  each  year  the  graduating  classes  should 
write  compositions  on  the  old  fortification  and  the 
associations  that    cluster  about  it. 

I  congratulate  you  all  on  the  acquisition  of  this 
historic  spot,  and  may  we  show  our  appreciation 
of  what  our  Mayor  has  done  for  us  by  upholding 
and  sustaining  him  in  his  efforts  to  give  our  city 
an   honest  and   businesslike  government. 


In  this  way  the  celebration  was  not  simply  a 
review  of  the  past  glories  of  Dorchester  but  rather 
a  dedication  of  a  place  that  can  scarcely  help 
becoming  the  prettiest  spot  held  for  a  public  park. 

As  the  great  assembly  at  the  top  of  the  hill  made 
the  tour  of  the  plateau  at  the  top  of  the  rocky 
promontory  which  received  its  name  as  the  Pil- 
grim expedition  landed,  it  became  evident  that  the 
physical  perfections  of  the  place  far  surpass  any 
spot  that  could  be  selected  as  a  public  memorial 
of  Dorchester's  greatness. 

Following  this  address,  which  was  received  with 
bursts  of  applause  from  those  that  received  the 
intimation  for  the  first  time  that  Rock  Hill  was 
at  last  to  be  taken  by  the  city,  the  school  children 
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who  were  assembled  to  see  the  presentation  of 
prizes  for  the  best  compositions  on  "Old  Dor- 
chester "  rose  and  sang  "To  Thee,  O  Country," 
with  clear  voices.  They  were  accompanied  by  the 
band  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Little,  the  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  of  Dorchester,  then  spoke 
of  "Old  and  Oldest  Dorchester,"  telling  of  his 
recent  trip  abroad  to  the  Dorchester  of  Old  England, 
which  was  founded  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
spoke  as  follows: 
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ADDRESS 

By  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.  D 


Mr,  Humphreys,  chairman  of  the  occasion,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  boys  and  girls  of  Dorchester,  we 
are  extremely  fortunate  in  being  able  to  celebrate 
the  278th  anniversary  of  Dorchester  and  the  sixty- 
fifth  birthday  of  Mrs.  Fowle  on  the  same  occasion, 
an  incident  that  does  not  occur  perhaps  once  in  a 
lifetime,  and  it  makes  the  occasion  of  double  interest 
to  us.  I  doubt  if  you  can  find  anywhere  a  town, 
for  until  within  a  few  years  Dorchester  was  a  town, 
where  the  honest  town  pride  is  so  fully  developed 
and  so  honestly  maintained  as  is  true  of  the 
Town  of  Dorchester  and  now  part  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  to  com- 
memorate the  building  of  a  fort  at  the  top  of 
this  hill  and  the  arrival  at  Savin  Hill  of  the  small 
army  on  the  400-ton  "Mary  and  John"  on  May  20, 
1630. 

Some  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Dorchester  once 
said  that  the  United  States  was  the  best  country 
in  the  world,  Massachusetts  the  best  state  in  the 
United  States,  and  Dorchester  the  best  town  in 
Massachusetts,    and    that    is    the    attitude    at    the 
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present  time  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dor- 
chester. They  hold  the  old  town  in  the  very 
highest  possible  admiration. 

My  visit  to  Old  Dorchester,  England,  a  little 
less  than  two  years  ago,  which  was  an  old  Roman 
town  more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  a  Roman  town  in  England, 
reminds  me  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  an  occasion  that  was  celebrated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester.  You 
can  see  to  this  day  in  Dorchester,  England,  a 
section  of  the  old  Roman  wall  that  surrounded  the 
town  at  that  time,  and  just  outside  of  the  city 
there  is  an  old  Roman  amphitheater,  about  250 
feet  in  one  direction  and  175  feet  in  the  other, 
where  the  people  meet  for  social  gatherings,  meet- 
ings and  assemblies  of  all  kinds.  The  seats  in 
the  theater  are  cut  out  of  chalk  cliffs.  At  the 
time  of  the  fifty  years'  reign  of  the  queen  all  the 
inhabitants  assembled  in  the  amphitheater  for  a 
jubilee  anniversary. 

There,  also,  you  can  see  the  house  in  which  Lord 
Jeffreys  held  his  assizes,  and  the  very  chair  in  which 
he  sat  and  sentenced  about  200  men  to  death  and 
about  1,500  more  to  servitude.  He  was  finally 
himself  executed  in  the  Town  of  London.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  great  ability,  of  unusual  gifts, 
but  was  very  brutal  and  inhuman,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  neither  party  and,  generally  speaking, 
looking  out  for  himself. 

Another  object  of  great  interest  is  the  tomb  of 
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Rev.  John  White.  He  was  called  the  patriarch 
of  Dorchester,  and  was  more  respected  and  beloved 
by  the  people  of  Dorchester  than  the  bishops. 
He  was  a  great  promoter  of  immigrants,  of  men 
and  women  who  came  over  in  the  early  days  to 
settle  in  this  country  in  1629.  Largely  under 
his  suggestion  there  came  to  Salem,  and  settled 
there,  many  of  these  people,  and  right  here  it 
may  be  observed  that  John  Endicott,  who  settled 
in  Salem  and  who  was  two  or  three  times  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  native  of  Dor- 
chester. It  was  Rev.  John  White  who  fitted  out 
the  expedition  of  300  souls  and  who  came  over  in 
the  tl  Mary  and  Joha,"  bringing  with  them  a  church 
already  organized  and  two  ordained  ministers. 
It  was  he  who  obtained  the  charter  for  Massa- 
chusetts, which  included  all  the  land  between  the 
Charles  river  and  the  Merrimac. 

He  was  bitterly  persecuted  in  his  own  country, 
his  house  being  pilfered  and  his  library  stolen. 
He  took  refuge  in  London.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  assembly  and,  on  account  of 
his  very  high  and  sterling  character,  he  deserves 
a  larger  place  in  the  history  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
and  a  monument  ought  to  be  erected  here  to  his 
memory  as  one  who  did  more  than  anyone  else, 
perhaps,  in  fitting  up  and  sending  out  the  large 
colony  of  men  and  women  who  were  migrated  in 
the  little  craft  "  Mary  and  John." 

Of  course  it  follows  that  religion  was  the  first 
consideration  that  prompted  them  to  embark  from 
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Plymouth^  in  their  desire  to  find  a  place  where 
they  could  be  free  to  worship  God,  and  here  in 
Dorchester  was  founded  the  first  church  for  wor- 
ship on  these  shores,  this  church  now  being  known 
as  the  First  Church,  on  Meeting  House  Hill.  Then 
again  follows  the  school,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  the  first  public  school  where  the  people 
were  taxed  for  its  maintenance,  and  where  it  was 
free  for  all  children  of  the  town,  was  established 
in  Dorchester,  a  thing  which  in  itself  gives  Dor- 
chester a  great  distinction. 

From  the  very  beginning  Dorchester  has  been 
distinguished  for  its  patriotism.  They  were  very 
active  ten  years  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  that 
event  and  in  supporting  the  colonists  in  their  pur- 
pose to  maintain  their  rights  and  liberties  against 
the  oppression  of  the  mother  country. 

There  were  very  few  Tories  in  the  town.  It 
is  related  that  on  one  occasion  four  or  five  Tories 
were  put  in  a  cart  and  carted  over  to  Roxbury 
and  tipped  out,  and  told  that  they  would  return 
to  Dorchester  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  When 
the  tea  was  thrown  overboard,  a  box,  it  is  said, 
floated  down  the  harbor  to  Commercial  Point 
and  some  man  ventured  to  pick  it  up  and  bring 
it  ashore,  but  he  was  soon  discovered  and  the 
cask  of  tea  was  taken  from  him.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  apologize  for  his  act  in  a  public  town 
meeting. 
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An  unusually  large  quota  of  citizens  of  Dor- 
chester took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War  of 
1861-65.  They  were  alert  and  active  in  their 
maintenance  of  the  cause  of  the  union  as  against 
the  south.  With  the  population  of  Dorchester 
only  10,000,  1,200  enlisted  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  and  many  of  them  were  imprisoned  and 
many  lost  their  lives.  They  have  their  names 
inscribed  on  monuments  erected  to  their  memory. 

It  needs  to  be  impressed  on  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  here  that  there  never  was  aHioliar  w^ar 
in  the  world  than  the  one  in  which  these  young 
men  enlisted.  The  war  was  inevitable  and  in- 
excusable because  no  good  reason  was  given.  These 
things  should  be  kept  in  remembrance  and  passed 
along  from  one  generation  to  another. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves 
what  our  liberties  have  cost,  what  a  tremendous 
price  has  been  paid  for  our  freedom,  for  the  free- 
dom to  worship  God  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  institutions  in  which  wre  take  so  much 
pleasure. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  begin  to  estimate  the 
sacrifice,  trouble  and  expenditure  of  life  and  treas- 
ure which  those  who  have  gone  before  us  have 
made,  in  order  that  we  may  be  here  to-day  under 
auspices  so  agreeable  and  so  pleasant,  with  our  com- 
fortable homes,  our  schools,  our  freedom,  developing 
our  minds  and  characters  according  to  our  own 
ideas;    so  let  it  be  our  purpose   to  dedicate  our- 
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selves  afresh  to-day  to  the  work  of  perpetuating 
and  handing  down  to  others  these  great  privileges 
in  which  we  rejoice  and  which  are  the  source  of 
our  happiness  and   our  strength. 


Following  this  speech,  Miss  Wilhelmina  C.  Heuser 
read  the  famous  poem,  "  The  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims/' by  Felicia  Hemans,  following  which  the 
school  children  again  sang. 


REPRESENTATIVE    HARRY    H      HAM. 
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ADDRESS 

By  Representative  Harry  H.  Ham 


The  statement  has  often  been  made  that  republics 
are  ungrateful  and  forgetful.  As  if  to  refute  this 
assertion  the  Amercan  people  every  year  set  aside 
days  wherein  they  pay  homage  to  some  great  man 
or  celebrate  some  important  event  in  their  history. 

In  February  we  honor  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
father  of  our  country.  On  Memorial  Day  we  are 
glad  to  honor  the  dead  who  fought  in  the  Civil 
War  and  who  risked  their  lives  in  behalf  of  principle. 
On  July  4  the  young  and  the  old  join  together 
to  commemorate  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  birth  of  this  republic.  We  rejoice  in  com- 
ing together  on  these  glorious  occasions  and  our 
hearts  swell  with  patriotic  emotion  as  we  reflect 
upon  the  history  of  our  country  and  are  inspired 
to  look  forward  with  aspirations  quickened  and 
stimulated  by  the  memories  of  the  honored  past. 

The  man,  however,  loves  best  his  native  land 
who  has  the  greatest  regard  for  his  home  and  his 
local  surroundings.  We  love  our  country,  but 
that  patriotism  is  enhanced  by  the  feeling  of  pride 
which  we  harbor  in  our  community,  or  city,  or  state, 
and  Dorchester  has  indeed  just  grounds  for  pride 
in  the  community  wherein  we  have  made  our  homes. 
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It  is  eminently  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  should 
consecrate  a  day  each  year  to  a  celebration  of  the 
history  of  Dorchester,  for  by  such  dedication  are 
we  better  qualified  to  be  mindful  of  the  past  and 
devote  ourselves  with  greater  zeal  to  the  duty  of 
being  patriotic  citizens  of  the  state'  and  nation. 

There  is  scarcely  a  child  in  our  public  schools 
who  does  not  know  something  of  Dorchester's 
history  and  I  will  not  venture  at  this  time  to  speak 
at  length  on  that  subject;  rather  would  I  in  the 
brief  space  of  time  I  have  say  a  few  words  in 
relation  to  the  devotion  to  principle  manifested 
by  those  whom  we  delight  to  honor.  We  are,  I 
think,  in  reading  the  history  of  Dorchester  and 
the  early  settlers,  apt  to  become  unmindful  of 
the  sturdy,  courageous  and  undaunted  heroism 
they  displayed.  They  were  not  a  horde  of 
enthusiasts  impelled  to  action  by  the  promptings 
of  fanaticism,  neither  were  they  forced  into  exile 
by  the  whip  of  an  intolerable  government.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  they  were  not  permitted  absolute 
freedom  in  the  worship  of  God  in  their  mother 
land,  and  yet  their  lot  was  no  harder  at  home 
than  that  of  thousands  of  their  contemporaries 
who  never  dreamed  of  risking  their  lives  in  the 
unforeseen  dangers  of  emigration.  History,  indeed, 
affords  no  similar  display  of  devotion  to  principle 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  early  settlers  on  these 
shores. 

In  ancient  history  we  read  of  how  men  fought 
with  courage  born  of  despair  in  defence   of  their 
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homes.  We  read  how  the  Romans,  urged  on  by 
the  lust  for  conquest,  fought  with  unmatched 
fortitude  the  battles  of  their  country.  We  read 
of  how  early  Christians  suffered  agonies  and  endured 
martyrdom  with  a  smile,  and  we  learn  of  the  manner 
in  which  followers  of  the  prophet  rushed  to  their 
death  in  vast  numbers,  impelled  by  visions  of  the 
Mohammedan  paradise.  But  in  all  these  instances, 
and  in  multitudes  of  others,  men's  courage  has 
been  buoyed  up  and  inspired  either  by  the  instinc- 
tive desire  to  defend  the  home  which  is  implanted 
in  the  breast  of  every  man,  or  by  other  causes  which 
operating  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  man  would 
serve  to  make  him  a  hero. 

The  Puritans,  however,  were  not  inspired  to 
bravery  for  fear  that  the  sanctity  of  their  homes 
would  be  molested.  They  did  not  leave  their  fire- 
sides enthused  by  a  love  of  conquest,  nor  did  they 
brave  death,  having  in  mind  visions  of  paradise. 
They  were  rather  clear,  calm,  cool-headed  men,  who 
knew  and  foresaw  full  well  the  perils  that  they  were 
to  undergo,  but  who  were  willing  to  encounter  any 
danger,  provided  they  might  sustain  the  principles 
of  justice  and  morality  to  which  they  steadfastly 
adhered. 

Their  sacrifices,  their  trials  and  their  privation, 
all  of  which  they  cheerfully  underwent  in  behalf  of 
their  principles,  is  without  parallel  in  the  pages  of 
history. 

Surely  we  do  well  in  honoring  their  memory,  for 
the  example  which  they  set  has  left  its  imprint  not 
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only  upon  the  history  of  their  successors  in  Dor- 
chester but  upon  the  history  of  the  nation.  It  was 
the  same  devotion  to  principle,  coupled  with  the  love 
of  freedom  which  was  engendered  in  the  old  town 
meeting,  that  induced  the  revolutionary  residents  of 
the  town  to  protest  most  vigorously  against  the 
injustice  of  the  mother  country.  And  the  proud 
record  of  achievement,  which  was  shown  in  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary  days,  was  well  sustained 
by  Dorchester  in  the  Civil  War.  When  the  call  of 
duty  came  in  1861  a  company  of  the  town's  choicest 
sons  were  sent  forth.  The  service  they  performed 
was  of  the  hardest  character,  particularly  so  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  at  Williamsburg,  and  at 
Malvern  Hill.  At  Gettysburg  they  struggled  with 
desperate  courage.  The  roster  of  the  dead  of  that 
company  slain  in  the  war  tells  in  awful  significance 
of  the  steadfastness  of  their  bravery.  Of  the  full 
company  wThich  enlisted  in  1861  but  twelve  returned 
in  1864.  Thus  did  the  descendants  and  successors 
of  the  early  settlers  prove  to  be  worthy  of  their 
sires. 

It  is  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  private  gain  and 
the  love  of  principle  which  actuated  the  first  settlers 
and  their  successors  which  is  deeply  needed  among 
our  people  to-day.  It  is  true,  of  course,  new  problems 
confront  us  that  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
from  those  our  forbears  met.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  leave  our  firesides  to  confront  hardships  of 
a  most  dangerous  character.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
defend  our  homes  from  the  onslaught  of  the  savages. 
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As  Abraham  Lincoln  so  graphically  stated  fifty  years 
ago,  we  need  to  fear  the  approach  of  danger  not  from 
without  but  from  within. 

To-day  we  live  in  an  era  wherein  the  people  are 
happy  and  prosperous  and  contented.  But  during 
the  past  few  years  we  have  realized  that  prosperity 
brings  with  it  a  train  of  evils,  and  corruption  has  been 
exposed  such  as  we  did  not  dream  existed.  Such  a 
condition  has  shown  us  that  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion there  is  a  call  of  duty  no  less  imperative  than 
that  which  inspired  the  founders  of  this  state.  That 
call  reminds  us  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
citizens  to  keep  inviolate  those  institutions  and  that 
government  which  were  founded  with  such  heroic 
cost  and  preserved  with  such  deadly  sacrifice. 

In  devotion  to  principle,  let  the  past  be  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  future,  and  may  the  unselfish  labors  of 
the  fathers  ever  be  a  reminder  of  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  us,  their  sons  and  successors. 
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PRESENTATION    OF    PRIZES 

By  Mayor  Hibbard 


The  presentation  of  prizes  then  took  place, 
previous  to  which  the  best  of  the  compositions, 
"Neponset  and  Its  Industries/'  written  by  little 
Miss  Mildred  Willard  of  that  section,  was  read  to  the 
assembly.  Special  mention  was  also  made  of  Miss 
Olga  Fahr,  who,  it  was  said,  could  not  read  nor 
write  a  word  of  English  three  years  ago. 

After  the  reading  of  these  compositions  the 
Mayor  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  who 
said: 

It  has  been  said  that  anticipation  is  better  than 
realization,  and  it  may  be  so  sometimes,  but  not 
this  afternoon.  We  have  enjoyed  anticipating  the 
arrival  of  our  mayor,  but  the  realization  of  having 
him  with  us  is  far  more  enjoyable.  We  have  for 
several  days  past  been  feeling  very  badly,  for  we 
heard  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Mayor  to  be 
with  us  to-day  on  account  of  his  many  engagements, 
but  now  in  our  joy  we  have  forgotten  the  disappoint- 
ment, for  we  have  him  right  here  with  us. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  Mayor,  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  program,  for  the  offering  of  prizes 
for    the    best    composition    on    "  Old    Dorchester' 
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has  excited  an  interest  in  its  history  such  as  has 
never  been  felt  before.  We  have  tried  to  make 
good  use  of  the  money  you  allowed  us  and,  if  you 
had  time  to  read  the  compositions  written  by  the 
boys  and  girls  for  these  prizes,  you  would  feel  that 
the  money  was  well  spent.  Some  of  the  essays 
are  quite  remarkable. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  to  you  his  Honor  the  Mayor, 
who  has  fulfilled  the  promises  of  former  mayors 
and  given  us  this  historic  spot  for  all  time.  It  is 
yours,  it  is  mine.  It  is  for  coming  generations  to 
enjoy. 

Mayor  Hibbard  made  the  presentation  speech 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  boys  and 
girls,  the  realization  will  be  better  than  the  antici- 
pation, for  I  shall  speak  but  a  minute,  although 
you  anticipate  that  I  shall  speak  longer.  It  did 
seem  doubtful  to  me  whether  or  not  I  could  reach 
here,  but  when  I  found  I  was  to  award  prizes  I 
felt  that  I  must  come.  It  seems  I  have  so  little 
to  give  to  anybody  since  I  became  mayor  that  when 
I  found  I  was  going  to  give  something  to  somebody, 
or  anticipate  doing  something,  I  felt  that  I  should 
accept  the  invitation. 

I  simply  want  to  say  to  the  young  people  who  are 
to  receive  the  prizes  that  Old  Dorchester  which 
you  are  celebrating  to-day  stands  for  honesty  and 
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morality,  and  I  ask  you  children  as  you  go  out  into 
the  world,  or  remain  here  in  Dorchester,  that  you 
carry  with  you  the  traditions  of  Old  Dorchester  and 
see  to  it  that  New  Dorchester  stands  for  honesty, 
morality,  civic  and  personal  virtue. 


The  meritorious  students  who  received  copies  of 
Orcutt's  "  Good  Old  Dorchester "  were  Mildred 
Willard,  Catherine  F.  Bennett,  Dorothy  M.  Scott, 
Helen  P.  Kelley,  Grace  M.  Bliss,  Mary  Sweeney, 
Marion  B.  Duffey,  Mildred  A.  Holbrook,  Alice 
Mason,  Anna  Robinson,  Olga  M.  Fahr,  Ella  Wayne, 
Lillian  Murphy,  Charlotte  R.  Coffin,  John  Forretta, 
Joseph  Seaman,  Arthur  F.  Griffin,  Joseph  Flynn, 
Melville  Carl  Shine,  Joseph  Manning,  James  F. 
Sullivan,  William  S.  Ball,  Fred  West,  William 
Murdock,  George  Ellis  and  Mary  Bradley.  Mayor 
Hibbard  was  also  presented  with  a  book.  Each 
of  the  children  was  presented  with  a  bouquet. 
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SAVIN    HILL    PARK 


Mr.  James  H.  Stark,  vice  president  of  the 
Dorchester  Historical  Society,  who  has  worked 
Unremittingly  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  to 
preserve  Bavin  Hill  as  a  park,  was  requested  to 
speak   on    that    subject. 

Mr.  Stark  arose  and  asked  pardon  for  speaking, 
as  he  was  not  down  for  an  address.  He  was 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Mayor  had  signed 
the  bonds  that  morning  for  the  purchase  of  Savin 
Hill  tor  a  park,  and  he  would  make  a  brief  state- 
ment oi*  what  had  been  done  in  the  past  to  attain 
that  object. 

In  1876,  when  the  Boston  Park  Commission 
was  creating  sections  of  Boston  for  parks,  this 
spot  was  selected  above  all  others,  but  the  owners, 
who  had  owned  it  for  eighty  years,  would  not 
enter  into  negotiation  with  the  politicians,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  taken  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  For  many  years  the  project  was  turned 
down.  I  wrote  the  newspapers  and  others  draw- 
ing their  attention  to  this  beautiful  and  historic 
spot  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  it,  but  there 
was  no  graft  in  it  and  it  was  not  taken. 

During  Mayor  Quincy's  administration  he  acquired 
the   beach   for   bathing  purposes  and,   had   he  re- 
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mained  in  office  another  year,  we  would  have 
had  this  hill  for  a  park.  When  Mayor  Hart,  his 
successor,  came  into  office,  he  visited  the  hill  and 
promised  if  re-elected  that  he  would  certainly 
take  it  for  a  park,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not 
re-elected.  When  Mayor  Collins  came  in  he  prom- 
ised it  to  us,  and  said  to  our  committee  that  if  the 
heirs  would  give  a  suitable  price  to  get  it  in  writ- 
ing. Our  proposition  was  met  with  the  statement 
that  if  they  could  get  the  back  taxes  paid  on  it, 
amounting  to  $30,000,  for  the  past  eighty  years, 
the  land  could  be  secured  for  nothing.  A  written 
agreement  was  made  with  the  city  for  that  amount 
and  this  agreement  has  been  renewed  from  time 
to  time. 

When  Mayor  Fitzgerald  was  elected  he  was 
with  us  at  first,  and  afterwards  he  was  against  us, 
but  was  with  us  again  and  promised  to  give  us  a 
park  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  section. 
The  people  at  that  time  sent  in  a  petition  signed 
with  500  names,  all  taxpayers,  also  a  petition 
signed  by  all  the  principal  organizations  and  cit- 
izens in  Dorchester,  requesting  the  Mayor  to  make 
a  park  of  Savin  Hill,  and  he  allowed  it  to  enter 
the  loan  bill.  Before  he  signed  it,  however,  he 
requested  us  to  hold  a  ratification  meeting.  This 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club 
and  was  attended  by  over  500  prominent  persons 
of  the  district,  not  one  person  voting  against  it. 
The  Mayor  then  allowed  it  to  pass  and  it  was 
included  in  the  loan  bill,   and  he  ordered  the  Park 
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(  ommission  to  make  a  taking  of  Savin  Hill  for 
a  park  before  he  went  out  of  office,  which  they 
refused  to  do.  This  item  in  the  loan  bill  was 
subsequently  passed  favorably  on  by  the  Finance 
Commission. 

The  matter  was  left  in  this  way  when  Mayor 
Hibbard  came  into  office.  He  visited  Savin  Hill 
with  Mr.  Humphreys  and  myself  shortly  after  he 
took  his  seat,  and  was  surprised  and  delighted 
with  the  place  and  promised  he  would  give  us  this 
ground  for  a  park.  This  morning  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  when  I  was  informed  that  the  Mayor 
had  signed  the  bonds  for  its  purchase  to-day.  There- 
fore we  ought  to  pass  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mayor  Hibbard  for  giving  us  this  park,  which 
we  now  dedicate  to  the  people  as  Rock  Hill. 


The  people  gave  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Mayor  for  having  given  them  the  hill  for 
a  park,  to  which  the  Mayor  responded  that  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  something  to 
the  people  of  Dorchester. 

The  regular  exercises  then  closed  with  the  sing- 
ing of  " America"  by  all  those  present. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  day  was  of  course  the 
historical  society's  services  at  the  brow  of  Rock 
Hill,  but  at  the  same  time  that  these  were  in  prog- 
ress there  were  numerous  athletic  events  going 
on.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
driving    club    assembled    at    their   headquarters    at 
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Codman  square,  with  more  than  100  rigs  of  dif- 
ferent styles,  and  they  surrounded  the  racers,  in 
their  bright  costumes,  serving  as  an  escort  to  the 
speedway  on  Franklin  Field,  where  some  of  the  best 
racing  of  the  season  was  afforded,  at  which  the 
record  of  the  track  was  equaled.  There  was  also 
a  ball  game  at  the  Dunbar  avenue  grounds  between 
the  Dorchester  High  School  and  the  English  High 
School  for  the  championship  of  the  interscholastic 
series,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Dorchester. 
Dorchester  bay  was  also  a  brilliant  scene,  for  there 
were  motor  boat  races  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club,  and  sailing  races  held  by 
the   Dorchester  Yacht   Club. 
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YACHT    RACES 


Dorchester  bay  wore  a  festive  aspect  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  celebration.  There  was  hardly  a  section 
of  the  whole  expanse  of  water  that  was  not  dotted 
with  pretty  yachts. 

The  Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club  and  the  Dorchester 
Yacht  Club  both  held  races,  the  former  having  three 
open  motor  boat  handicap  races  and  the  latter  two 
races  for  sailing  yachts. 

The  Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club  handicapping  was  in 
charge  of  Charles  A.  J.  Smith,  who  has  invented  a 
system  of  his  own  which  works  out  admirably.  Speed 
trials  are  held  by  each  boat  entered,  and  on  the  basis 
of  these  trials  the  boats  are  handicapped.  Instead 
of  all  the  boats  starting  at  the  same  time,  as  in  a 
regular  yacht  race,  they  start  in  the  order  of  their 
handicaps,  so  arranged  that  if  each  went  at  exactly 
the  speed  attained  in  the  speed  trial  they  would 
come  to  the  finish  at  the  same  time.  This  system 
affords  a  beautiful  sight  as  the  boats  approach  the 
finish. 

As  the  twenty-one  boats  that  were  in  the  races 
went  over  the  one  and  one-half  mile  course  laid  out 
in  front  of  the  Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club,  they  bore 
a  resemblance  in  miniature  of  the  white  squadron 
on  parade  as  they  came  past  the  starting  line  in 
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a  regular  procession.  As  they  came  back  to  the  finish 
line,  however,  the  spaces  gradually  closed  up,  and 
there  was  much  excitement  as  the  boats,  both  big 
and  little,  came  up  almost  abreast. 

Because  of  false  starts  and  the  exceeding  of  the 
speed  trial  time  there  were  some  disqualifications. 
The  judges  were  Allan  M.  Davis,  Charles  A.  J.  Smith, 
William  Harvey  and  A.  Chase. 

In  the  first  race  the  "  Saracen/'  a  cruising  boat, 
won,  finishing  at  3  hours  25  minutes  31  seconds,  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Rhodora,"  owned  by  Mr.  Bantle, 
seven  seconds  later,  and  the  "  Rainbow/'  owned  by 
J.  Bowman,  which  finished  at  3  hours  25  minutes  55 
seconds. 

The  "  Rainbow '  finished  just  ahead  of  the 
"Nyrab,"  owned  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  second  race, 
and  the  "  Chianti,"  owned  by  Mr.  Dennison,  arrived 
two  seconds  later. 

In  the  third  race  the  "  Rainbow"  again  won, 
with  the  "  Sioux/'  owned  by  F.  Bowman,  and 
the  "  Saracen,"  owned  by  E.  S.  Eldredge,  second 
and  third  respectively.  In  this  race  the  rest  of 
the  twenty-one  boats  taking  part  were  so  closely 
bunched  that    they   could  hardly  be  distinguished. 

The  races  were  over  a  one  and  one-half  mile  course 
off  the  Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club. 

The  yacht  racing  by  the  Dorchester  Yacht  Club 
resulted  in  some  fine  racing.  The  "  Annie  B," 
owned  by  James  Raymond,  won  the  Class  A  race 
handily,  while  the  little  "Noname'  won  in  a  close 
finish  from  the  "  Dolerist."    The  summary: 
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Class  A.—  Boats  not  over  32  feet. —  First,  Annie  B.;  owner, 
James  Raymond;  corrected  time,  2  hours  4  minutes  57  seconds. 
Second,  Juanona;  owner,  H.  Lunberg;  elapsed  time,  2  hours 
(J  minutes.  Third,  Nereid;  owner,  W.  K.  Tavender;  cor- 
rected time,  2  hours  24  minutes  14  seconds.  Fourth,  Argo; 
owner,  R.  A.  Smith;  corrected  time,  2  hours  27  minutes  27 
seconds.  Fifth,  Fleet  ra;  owner,  M.  A.  Matterson;  corrected 
time,  2  hours  27  minutes  37  seconds.  Sixth,  Mildred;  owner, 
Otto  Syverson;  2  hours  31  minutes  56  seconds.  Seventh, 
Juanita;  owner,  Edwin  Johnson;  corrected  time,  2  hours 
11  minutes  11  seconds.  Eighth,  Kitten;  owner,  Ellis  & 
Hallet:  corrected  time,  2  hour-  17  minutes  14  seconds.  Ninth, 
Alpha:  owner,  S.  Ferguson;  corrected  time,  2  hours  49  minutes 
2  seconds.  Tenth,  Sylvie;  owner,  W.  M.  Davis;  2  hours 
52  minutes  32  seconds.  Eleventh,  Samascas;  owner,  William 
Coleman;  corrected  time,  2  hours  53  minutes  52  seconds. 
Twelfth,  Brownie:  owner,  A.  H.  Briggs;  corrected  time,  2 
hours  59  minutes  20  seconds. 

Class  B—  Doiies  21  feet  and  under. —  First,  Noname;  owner, 
U.S.  Hendry;  elapsed  time,  4  hours  40  minutes  48  seconds. 
Second,  Dolerist;  owner,  Joe  Artier;  elapsed  time,  4  hours  40 
minutes  52  seconds.  Third,  Lassie;  owner,  W.  F.  Flynn; 
elapsed  time.   1  hours  40  minutes. 
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PARADE  OF  THE  DORCHESTER  GENTLEMEN'S 

DRIVING   CLUB 


About  the  time  the  historical  exercises  were  being 
held  at  Savin  Hill  there  was  a  speedway  parade  over 
in  the  Dorchester  Center  section  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Dorchester  Gentlemen's  Driving  Club.  The 
parade  formed  on  the  return  drive  of  Franklin 
Field,  and  although  the  parade  was  scheduled  to 
begin  at  one  o'clock,  it  was  nearly  an  hour  later  when 
Chief  Marshal  S.  Walter  Wales  gave  the  word  for 
the  start.  The  line  was  led  by  a  detail  of  mounted 
policemen  and  a  band.  Then  came  Chief  Marshal 
Wales  and  Assistant  Marshal  Edgar  O.  Haddock 
on  horseback.  President  Walter  E.  Newbert  led  the 
drivers,  of  whom  there  were  several  hundred  in  line. 

Leaving  the  speedway  the  parade  went  along  Tal- 
bot avenue  to  Washington  street,  to  Grove  Hall, 
to  Blue  Hill  avenue,  to  Talbot  avenue,  to  the  speed- 
way. 

Following  the  parade  the  usual  Saturday  matinee 
of  the  club  took  place,  the  beginning  of  the  races 
being  witnessed  by  Mayor  Hibbard  and  other  city 
officials  and  thousands  of  spectators. 
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BALL    GAMES 


During  the  afternoon  a  game  of  baseball  was 
played  between  the  Dorchester  High  School  and 
the  English  High  School,  in  which  the  Dorchester 
was  the  victor.  The  games  were  played  at  the 
Dunbar  avenue  grounds.  With  the  victory  went 
the  championship  banner  of  the  interscholastic 
league,  as  Dorchester  had  only  one  more  game 
to  play,  and  even  a  defeat  would  not  affect  its 
standing. 

The  work  of  the  umpires  at  times  was  very  crude. 
In  the  eighth  inning  on  Kenney's  hit,  Halligan, 
who  was  on  second,  attempted  to  round  third 
base  and  score,  but  W.  Hoernle  prevented  him 
by  tripping  him,  and  the  umpire  allowed  the  act 
to  go  without  penalty.  He  claimed  that  he  did 
not  see  the  incident  at  third  base,  as  he  was  busy 
watching  Kenney  going  to  second. 

That  was  not  the  only  time  during  the  game 
that  English  High  got  the  worst  of  the  decisions. 
Cavanaugh  at  first  pushed  Halligan  off  first  in  the 
second  and  Umpire  Sliney  called  him  out.  From 
a  spectator's  standpoint  the  run  scored  by  Daly 
in  the  fourth  was  also  a  gift.  Kelley  at  third  caught 
C.  HoermVs  fly  and  shot  it  to  second  for  a  double 
play.  Umpire  McCarthy  called  it  safe,  however. 
A  moment  later  Daly  scored. 
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It  was  a  pitchers'  battle  between  Everett  and 
Spaulding.  The  former  had  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment at  almost  every  stage  of  the  game.  Three 
hits  were  all  that  Dorchester  High  could  get,  while 
Spaulding  was  touched  up  for  seven. 

Four  errors  by  English  High  should  have  been 
easy  outs. 

The  game  was  in  doubt  until  the  last  English 
High  man  was  caught  trying  to  steal  home  in  the 
ninth  with  two  down. 

Roberts  in  center  field  made  a  spectacular  one- 
handed  running  catch. 

Daly  at  shortstop  and  C.  Hoernle  behind  the 
bat  were  the  stars  for  Dorchester. 

The  lone  tally  came  in  the  fourth  inning.  Daly 
doubled  to  left  field.  C.  Hoernle  tried  to  sacrifice 
him  and  went  out  to  Kelley,  who  threw  to  Green 
to  catch  Daly  at  second.  The  umpire  called  him 
safe,  but  to  the  spectators  it  looked  like  an  out. 
Fraser  hit  to  left  field,  scoring  Daly. 

The  score : 

DORCHESTER   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

B.H. 

Daly,  s.  s J 

C.  Hoernle,  c 1 

Fraser,  2b 1 

Cavanaugh,  lb 0 

Sullivan,  c.  f 0 

Copley,  1.  f 0 

W.  Hoernle,  3b 0 

Abbott,  r.  f 0 

Spaulding,  p 0 

Totals 3       26       14 


P.O. 

A. 

E. 

1 

4 

0 

10 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 
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ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

B.H.       P.O.         A.  E 

Redgate,  1.  f 1  1  0  0 

Brophy,  c 1  11  2  1 

O'Connell,  s.  s 0  1  1  0 

Kelley,3b 2  3  1  0 

Halligan,  r.  f 2  0  0  0 

(liven,  2b 0  2  1  2 

Roberts,  c.  f 0  1  0  1 

Kenney,  lb 1  7  0  0 

Everett,  p 0  1  2  0 

Totals 7       27         7         4 

[nnings 12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 

Dorchester  High  School 0  0  0  10  0  0  0  0—1 

Run  made  by  Daly.  Two-base  hit,  Daly.  Stolen 
base,  Fraser.  Base  on  balls,  off  Spaulding.  Struck 
out,  by  Everetl  S,  by  Spaulding  5.  Sacrifice  hit, 
Green.  Double  plays,  Kelley  to  Kenney;  O'Connell 
to  Green  to  Kenney;  Hoernle  to  Cavanaugh. 
Umpires,  McCarthy  and  Sliney.  Time,  1  hour 
45  minutes. 


In  the  evening  "open  house"  prevailed  through- 
out the  district,  and  everybody  was  made  welcome. 
Among  those  who  received  was  ex-Mayor  Fitzgerald, 
who  entertained  several  hundred  at  his  home  on 
Welles  avenue.  There  were  fireworks  there,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  her  daughters  received  the 
guests. 

The  Dorchester  Catholic  Club  held  a  ladies' 
night,  the  clubhouse  and  grounds  being  illuminated 
with  hundreds  of  lanterns.    Congressman  Joseph  F. 
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O'Connell  told  of  the  founding  of  the  day.  A 
novelty  cake-cutting  race  among  the  young  women 
was  won  by  Miss  Sarah  Lally. 

The  Dorchester  Athletic  Association,  the  Shaw- 
mut  Club,  the  Ashmont  Club  and  the  Colonial  Club 
also  kept  their  houses  open  to  the  crowds  that 
visited   the  district. 


THE    SIXTH    DORCHESTER    DAY 
CELEBRATION 

June    £,    1909 


SIXTH    DORCHESTER   DAY   CELEBRATION 


Certainly  the  weather  man  was  not  very  kind 
on  Dorchester  Day  as  he  could  not  have  provided  a 
worse  day  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried,  but  despite 
this  fact  the  279th  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  Dorchester  was  celebrated  appropriately  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society. 
Some  of  the  features,  which  had  been  arranged 
alter  much  labor,  were  dispensed  with  to  the  sorrow 
of  all,  but  it  was  deemed  wise  to  give  up  the 
parade  and  all  outside  features  and  not  expose 
those  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  to  the  elements 
of  the  weather. 

The  celebration  was,  nevertheless,  a  success  and 
the  tent  which  had  been  erected  on  Savin  Hill  was 
filled  until  there  was  but  little  standing  room.  It 
was  an  inspiring  sight  to  witness  the  large  number 
of  old  veterans  wTlo  turned  out  to  pay  honor  to  one 
of  their  great  chiefs  in  the  late  war,  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  and  as  he  talked  over  his  reminiscences 
the  tears  trickled  down  the  cheeks  of  these  veterans 
as  they  lived  over  again,  with  him,  the  days  of  1861 
to  1865. 

Those  wrho  attended  these  services  were  well 
repaid  for  their  efforts.  The  yacht  races  were 
sailed,  although  there   were  but  few   yachts  at  the 
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line  ready  to  sail.  The  horse  races,  which  were  to 
have  been  held  on  the  speedway,  were  very  prop- 
erly postponed. 

As  next  year  will  mark  the  280th  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  Dorchester,  perhaps  a  little  more 
elaborate  celebration  can  be  held.  For  this  year's 
arrangements,  which  were  excellent,  much  of  the 
credit  is  due  John  A.  Fowle,  the  efficient  secretary 
of  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society. 
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RECEPTION   AT  THE   BLAKE   HOUSE   TO 
GEN.   O.  O.   HOWARD 


Despite  the  inclement  weather,  Dorchester  Day 
proved  to  be  a  great  success,  although  several  of 
the  features  which  had  been  planned  in  the  day's 
program  had  to  be  omitted.  Chiefly  among  these 
was  the  parade,  which,  while  not  extensive,  was  to 
have  been  composed  largely  of  Grand  Army  vet- 
erans for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the  chief  guest 
and  orator  of  the  day,  Gen.  0.  O.  Howard,  as  well 
ms  the  committee  and  others  who  took  part  in  the 
exercises  from  the  old  Blake  House  to  the  various 
tablets,  which  were  unveiled,  and  thence  to  Savin 
Hill. 

At  the  old  Blake  House,  when  the  exercises 
opened  at  2  o'clock,  a  large  crowd  was  present. 
An  informal  reception  was  held  at  which  Mayor 
Hibbard  and  General  Howard  were  assisted  by 
the  following  receiving  committee:  Richard  C. 
Humphreys,  president,  and  John  A.  Fowle,  sec- 
retary, of  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society;  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Rand,  regent  of  the  Old  Blake  House  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  Mrs.  John  A.  Fowle,  vice-regent,  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Fitch,  secretary,  Mrs.  William  J.  Parker, 
Miss  Mann  and  Miss  Clapp.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittees  acted   as  ushers.     A   fine   lunch   was  pro- 
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vided  by  the  ladies  for  the  guests  and  members 
of  Benjamin  Stone,  Jr.,  Post  68,  G.  A.  R.,  who 
turned  out  in  large  numbers,  despite  the  weather. 
Following  the  reception,  carriages  were  taken 
to  the  various  bowlders  which  had  been  erected 
marking  the  historical  sites  and  bearing  bronze 
tablets  at  the  site  of  the  Old  Edward  Everett  House, 
the  Old  North  Cemetery,  Town  Meeting  square 
on  the  site  of  the  first  church,  first  school  and  first 
town  meeting,  and  at  Savin  Hill,  where  the  first 
settlers  of  Dorchester  landed.  (See  page  67.)  The 
rounds  to  these  tablets  were  made  in  carriages, 
and  at  each  Mrs.  George  W.  Yeaton  unveiled  the 
bowlder  and  presented  it  to  the  city.  It  was 
accepted  by  Mayor  Hibbard,  who  said  that  he 
was  glad  to  accept  the  monuments  for  which  it 
had  been  his  privilege  to  sign  the  appropriations. 
These  various  bowlders  were  erected  by  the  City 
of  Boston  out  of  a  fund  which  provides  money 
for  such  purposes.  Following  the  dedication  of 
these  bowlders  the  exercises  on  Savin  Hill  were 
held.  The  tent  was  filled  with  guests.  The  invo- 
cation was  given  by  Rev.  George  L.  Cady,  pastor 
of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  after  which 
the  prizes  were  awarded  by  Mayor  Hibbard,  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  delivered  by  Richard  C. 
Humphreys,  president  of  the  Dorchester  Historical 
Society. 
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PRIZES    AWARDED 

By  Mayor  Hibbard 


Then  followed  singing  by  the  children  of  the 
Mather  School  and  High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
after  which  selections  were  played  by  Post  68, 
G.  A.  R.  Band.  Then  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
following  children  by  Mayor  Hibbard.  These  prizes 
were4  competitive  and  were  for  the  best  compo- 
sitions on  Dorchester  by  the  school  children  of  the 
district.  Marion  K.  Pope,  Esther  E.  Emerson, 
Marion  G.  Mann,  Ethel  Edgar,  Maud  Richardson, 
Florence  Day,  E.  Mcintosh,  Eleanor  D.  Simmons, 
Frederick  AW  Pierce,  F.  Irene  Watson,  Louise  G. 
Wardwell,  Margaret  D.  Giblin,  John  F.  Weis, 
Blanche  J.  Hudson,  Chauncey  S.  Dunbar,  Frederic 
T.  Holbrook,  Joseph  J.  Twitchell,  Dorothy  C. 
Ellis  and  Margaret  J.  Farrow  were  the  prize  winners. 

Following  this,  Richard  C.  Humphreys  made 
the  following  address  in  introducing  Maj.  Gen. 
0.  O.  Howard: 
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ADDRESS 


By  Richard  C.  Humphreys 

President  of  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society 


Again  we  have  gathered  together  on  this  familiar 
spot  to  celebrate  Dorchester  Day.  What  is  Dor- 
chester Day?  It  is  a  day  set  apart  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Dorchester.  What  is  the  best  use  we  can  make 
of  this  anniversary?  I  answer  without  hesitation, 
it  is  to  make  every  schoolboy  and  every  school- 
girl more  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  good 
old  Dorchester.  It  also  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  educate  in  the  history  of  our  town  the  new- 
comers, who  look  upon  Dorchester  as  only  an 
outlying  district  of  Boston,  little  realizing  that  it 
was  once  the  most  important  town  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts, —  yes,  and  of  more  importance 
than  the  City  of  Boston  itself.  It  will  not  hurt 
any  of  us  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  this 
early  history,  to  give  even  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  character  and  life  of  the  Puritans,  for 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  our  becoming  too 
puritanical. 

It  will  do  us  no  harm,  and  I  think  it  will  be  very 
helpful  for  us  in  these  days  of  extravagance  and 
high  living,  to  think  often  of  the  lives  of  such  men 
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as  the  saintly  Roger  Clap  and  other  good  Puritans. 
We  read  in  the  memories  of  Roger  Clap  that  he 
spent  much  time  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and 
that  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance 
and  other  moral  reforms.  He  lived  a  very  simple 
life,  his  daily  food  being  hominy  and  samp  with- 
out milk  or  butter,  and  yet  he  was  able  to  say, 
"Let  us  give  thanks  for  this  is  the  generation  which 
the  Lord  hath  blessed."  We  can  get  from  the 
lives  of  these  early  Puritans  helpful  lessons  of 
civic  righteousness  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
the  best  and  greatest  interests  of  the  community. 
This  is  what  we  need  to-day:  to  have  the  end 
and  aim  of  life  not  how  much  we  can  get  from  the 
city  for  ourselves,  for  our  own  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, but  how  we  can  best  add  to  the  ease  and 
pleasure  of  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves,  and 
set  before  the  rising  generation  examples  of  purity 
and  honesty  in  both  public  and  private  life. 

If  we  each  and  all  will  here  and  now  resolve 
to  live  higher  and  nobler  lives  and  to  set  an  example 
to  all  with  whom  we  are  brought  in  contact  of 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
city,  state  and  nation,  this  celebration  will  not 
have  been  held  in  vain,  but  we  shall  find  ourselves 
working  together  for  whatever  makes  for  good 
in  the  community,  and  we  shall  be  doing  our  part 
to  make  Dorchester,  yes,  the  whole  City  of  Boston, 
in  1915,  the  best  governed  city  in  the  country. 

I  trust  we  will  all  appreciate  the  honor  that 
is  conferred  upon  us  in  having  for  our  orator  to-day 
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the  renowned  soldier,  the  silver-tongued  orator, 
the  lover  of  humanity,  the  friend  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  downtrodden,  and  one  who  is  beloved 
by  all.  How  can  I  introduce  him?  Not  certainly 
from  any  one  town,  city  or  state,  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  claims  him.  I  cannot  intro- 
duce him  simply  as  a  soldier,  for  he  is  equally 
renowned  in  peace  as  in  war,  and  he  certainly  is 
near  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  peace,  not  that  he  would  cry 
peace  when  there  is  no  peace,  but  a  true  Christian 
soldier,  brave  in  battle  and  brave  in  standing  up 
for  the  right  of  all  good  causes,  though  they  may 
be  unpopular.  In  these  times  of  peace  he  buckles 
on  his  armor  and  goes  forth  to  meet  the  foe  of 
sin  and  wrongdoing,  and  we  like  to  think  of  him 
as  we  sing  our  favorite  hymn, 

"  Onward,    Christian  soldiers, 
Marching  as  to  war, 
With  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
Going  on  before." 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Maj. 
Gen.  O.  0.  Howard,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
the  only  living  general  who  commanded  an  army 
in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion. 


There  was  great  applause  when  General  Howard 
rose  to  speak.  The  front  seats  were  largely  occu- 
pied by  veterans,  many  of  whom  had  served  under 
General  Howard  in  the  various  campaigns  of  the 
war. 


(HM)^r(&o   kin^lvrb 
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ADDRESS 

By  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this 
afternoon  and  to  be  a  speaker  at  an  occasion  of 
this  kind.  The  sight  of  this  gathering  calls  to  my 
mind  the  advantage  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
over  many  of  us  on  account  of  the  length  of  his 
body,  especially  the  length  of  his  legs.  However, 
I  am  handicapped  by  this  point,  but  I  will  try  and 
do  my  best  to  have  everyone  hear  me. 

I  am  going  to  speak  this  afternoon  especially 
to  the  boys,  as  they  are  the  ones  on  whom  we  now 
have  to  depend.  I  will  not  dwell  much  on  you 
girls,  as  you  are  well  brought  up.  However,  I  can- 
not forget  the  girls,  as  I  remember  the  good  that 
a  number  of  you  did  to  us  in  the  time  of  the  war. 
It  calls  to  my  mind  the  time  that  I  went  to  Bath, 
Me.,  to  take  charge  of  the  regiments  in  Bath,  pre- 
paratory to  starting  to  the  battle  front.  A  woman 
approached  me  just  as  we  were  starting  and 
asked  me  if  she  could  go  with  the  regiments.  This 
woman  was  Mrs.  S.  S.  Sampson,  whose  husband 
was  a  sergeant  in  one  of  the  regiments.  I  laughed 
and  asked  her  why  she  desired  to  go  and  she 
replied  that  her  husband  was  in  the  ranks  and  she 
had  nothing  to  stay  for.     I  laughingly  told  her  to 
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get  ready  and  come  ahead  and  the  woman  ran 
home,  packed  her  valise  and  started  off  with  us. 
That  woman  did  remarkable  service  with  us,  always 
on  the  jump,  taking  care  of  our  wounded,  and  not 
only  our  wounded  but  the  wounded  of  the  other 
side,  the  Confederates. 

There  are  many  instances  of  brotherly  kind- 
nesses which  I  could  relate  that  took  place  during 
the  war,  but  all  of  which  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
to  relate.  I  will  choose  as  my  subject,  "  Some 
Amenities  in  War."  I  also  remember  one  woman, 
a  Mrs.  Peter  Thorn,  who  did  remarkable  work  in 
the  war.  Mrs.  Thorn,  with  her  daughter,  did  many 
humane  acts  during  the  war,  taking  care  of  the 
dead  of  the  battle.  Her  home  was  at  the  gate  of 
a  cemetery  and  she  did  many  good  acts,  burying 
the  dead. 

I  remember  during  one  of  the  battles  a  young 
man,  I  think  his  name  was  McDonald,  applied  to 
me  for  a  position.  McDonald  was  a  stupid,  igno- 
rant young  man  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  slovenly 
manner.  In  my  tent  we  spent  many  pleasant 
evenings  reading  to  one  another  and  McDonald 
took  much  interest  in  these  readings.  After  a 
while  he  lost  his  rough  and  ignorant  manner  and 
became  a  well  read  and  spoken  man.  He  was 
employed  as  an  orderly  and  took  care  of  the 
horses.  We  used  to  have  splendid  readings  in  my 
tent.  That  was  during  the  winter  of  1862.  Gen- 
eral Whitsley  was  a  splendid  reader.  During  one 
of   the   battles   McDonald   was   struck   in   the   foot 
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with  a  bullet  and  died.  He  was  buried  among 
the  unknown  on  Lookout  Mountain  and  forgotten  by 
everybody  except  me,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
him. 

I  remember  during  one  of  the  battles  the  act 
that  General  Whitsley  tendered  me.  We  were  cross- 
ing an  open  field  and  I  was  shot  and  badly 
wounded  and  I  fell  from  my  horse  and  the  general 
put  me  on  my  horse  again  and  held  me  through 
the  fighting  and  later  brought  me  to  the  hospital. 
It  was  in  this  battle  that  I  suffered  the  loss  of  my 
arm  and  I  thought  my  end  had  come.  I  turned 
to  one  of  the  other  commanding  officers  and  told 
him   to  take   charge  of  the  regiment. 

I  also  remember  during  the  battle  of  the  Fair 
Oaks,  we  called  it,  and  Seven  Pines  as  the  Confed- 
erates called  it,  how  enthusiastic  one  woman  was 
when  we  marched  by  her  house.  She  stood  in 
the  window  of  her  house  waving  her  handkerchief 
as  the  artillery  and  infantry  went  by  and  fol- 
lowed us  along,  waving  her  handkerchief  and  cheer- 
ing after  us. 

We  also  had  with  us  two  brothers,  Harry  and 
Lorenzo  Stinson,  both  of  whom  did  remarkable 
work  for  the  union.  These  twro  brothers  were 
nephews  of  the  late  James  G.  Blaine,  who  no 
doubt  is  familiar  to  many  of  us.  Harry  was  later 
made  a  lieutenant. 

Rhode  Island  was  a  state  that  did  remarkable 
work  for  its  size  in  the  Revolution.  Even  though 
she  is  small,   she  did  some  big  things  during  the 
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war,  and  is  doing  some  big  things  now,  helping 
us  to  get  a  reasonable  tariff.  Since  the  war  I  have 
traveled  through  the  southern  states,  states  that 
I  fought  against  during  the  war,  and  have  been 
received  royally,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  time  has  come  when  I  can  travel  in  any  direc- 
tion, north,  east,  south  or  west,  without  any  appar- 
ent hostility.  We  are  now  all  one  and  there  is 
no  separation  in  the  south.  My  children,  I  urge 
you  all  to  lead  a  good  life,  be  good  boys  and  girls 
and  you  will  be  better  able  to  meet  the  battles  of 
life.     Live  noble  lives,  do  noble  things. 

The  singing  of  "  America  "  by  the  assembly  and 
the  playing  of  patriotic  airs  by  the  band  closed 
the  exercises  for  the  day. 


- 
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OLD    DORCHESTER 

A  Paper  Read  before  the  Dorchester  Historical 
Society  by  James  H.  Stark,  being  a  Description  of 
Some  of  the  Early  Settlers  and  the  Location  of 
Their  Homes  on  Rock  Hill  and  Allen  Plain  and 
the  Ways  Leading  to  Same. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Dorchester  Historical 
Society,  the  paper  which  I  shall  read  to  you 
this  evening  will  give  you  the  location  where  many 
of  the  early  settlers  built  their  homes,  on  what 
was  known  as  the  "home  lots/'  and  a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  some  of  the  settlers.  It  has  been  com- 
piled by  me  from  notes  and  memoranda  collected 
by  me  during  many  years,  while  making  researches 
in  the  town  and  county  records.  This,  with  much 
other  material,  was  collected  and  laid  aside,  until 
I  should  have  leisure  to  use  it  in  a  long  contem- 
plated work,  but  as  this  period  of  leisure  is  still 
remote,  and  may  come  to  me,  as  it  often  does  to 
others,  too  late,  I  have  thought  best  to  put  a  part, 
at  least,  of  this  material  at  the  disposal  of  his- 
torical students  and  investigators,  by  making  it 
immediately  accessible  in  print.  In  this  way  it 
will  be  safe  from  destruction  and  loss,  and  will  be 
available  to  others.  It  describes  a  most  impor- 
tant  chapter  in   the   history   of  Dorchester. 
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Ten  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Plymouth 
colony,  Rev.  John  White  of  Dorchester,  England, 
encouraged  by  their  success,  projected  a  new  settle- 
ment in  Massachusetts  bay.  He  associated  him- 
self with  prominent  persons  about  London,  who 
petitioned  the  king  to  confirm  their  rights  by  a 
patent,  which  he  did  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 
This  original  charter  is  still  in  existence,  and  can 
be  seen  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  secretary's 
office  at  the  State  House. 

The  general  business  of  the  colony  was  to 
be  disposed  and  ordered  by  a  court  composed 
of  a  governor,  deputy  governor  and  eighteen 
assistants.  Their  jurisdiction  extended  from  three 
miles  south  of  the  Charles  river  and  three  miles 
north  of  the  Merrimac  and  in  length  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  South  sea.  Preparation 
immediately  began  to  be  made  with  vigor  for  the 
embarkation  of  a  great  colony  and  by  the  end  of 
February,  1630,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  vessels  was 
furnished  with  men,  women  and  children  of  good 
condition,  wealth  and  education,  also  all  necessary 
men  of  handicraft,  and  others  fit  to  make  a  firm 
plantation,  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  great  nation.  In  this  fleet  were  con- 
gregated our  forefathers,  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  leaving  forever  their  native  country, 
kindred  and  friends. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1630,  the  fleet  set  sail  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  first  vessel  to  arrive 
was  the  "  Mary  and  John/'  Captain  Squeb,  on  which 
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were  the  Dorchester  settlers.  We  are  indebted  to 
Capt.  Roger  Clap,  one  of  the  passengers,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  as  to  what 
happened  after  their  arrival  in  the  harbor.  He 
says  that  Captain  Squeb,  "like  a  merciless  man, 
put  them  ashore  on  Nantasket  Point,  notwith- 
standing that  they  held  that  he  was  engaged  to 
bring  them  to  the  Charles  river;  yet  he  contended 
that  they  were  at  the  entrance  to  the  river. "  A 
boat  was  procured  from  a  planter  at  Nantasket, 
now  Hull,  in  which  they  explored  the  harbor. 

A  convenient  neck  of  land  was  found,  joining 
to  Mattapan,  the  Indian  name  of  Dorchester,  where 
pasturage  for  their  famished  cattle  could  be  had. 
This  neck  of  land  was  called  by  the  Indians  Mat- 
tapannock,  and  is  now  known  as  South  Boston; 
and  it  appears  that  to  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by 
having  this  neck  for  a  pasture  ground  for  cattle 
Dorchester   is   indebted    for   its   early   settlement. 

The  first  settlers  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
neck  and  the  place  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
"Old  Harbor."  The  site  for  the  future  town  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  and  Cottage  streets, 
on  Allen's  Plain  and  at  "Rock  Hill,"  afterwards 
known  as   "Old   Hill,"   and   now  as   Savin  Hill. 

Roger  Clap  informs  us  that  many  of  these  persons 
were  trading  men  and  at  first  designed  Dorchester 
as  a  place  of  trade,  and  accordingly  built  a  fort 
at  Rock  Hill,  wherein  were  several  pieces  of  ord- 
nance; but  the  channel  being  poor  and  the 
landing    difficult,    and    Boston    and    Charlestown 
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offering  superior  advantages  in  this  respect,  many 
of  them  afterwards  removed  there. 

Thus  Dorchester  became  settled  by  the  English, 
and  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Suffolk  County. 
A  second  shipload  of  eighty-five  passengers  arrived 
from  Weymouth,  England,  in  July,  1633,  who 
settled  in  Dorchester.  In  this  year  it  appears  from 
the  tax  list  that  Dorchester  was  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  town  in  Massachusetts.  Boston,  Newton, 
Watertown,  Roxbury  and  Charlestown  were  each 
taxed  £48,  Salem  £28,  and  Dorchester  was  assessed 
for  £80. 

The  story  of  early  New  England  is  bleak  and 
bare  as  her  own  granite  hills.  A  narrow  fringe  of 
English  settlers  of  the  middle  class  on  the  edge  of 
a  forest  wilderness,  whose  mountainous  shadows 
rested  on  their  dark  and  weary  spirits,  parted  by 
the  waste  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  conspicuous 
stage  on  which  nations  were  enacting  the  tremen- 
dous drama  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wresting 
their  daily  bread  from  a  grudging  soil,  remote  from 
culture  and  refinement,  and  dependent  on  them- 
selves to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  civilization. 
The  early  settlers  of  Dorchester  seemed  to  have 
been  fully  aware  that  they  were  commencing  a 
new  state  of  social  and  civil  polity,  in  most  respects 
different  from  that  of  the  mother  country,  and 
that  they  were  not  only  taking  measures  for  the 
ordering  of  affairs  adapted  to  their  present  cir- 
cumstances, but  laying  the  foundation  for  many 
generations.     The  course  which"  they,  pursued  was 
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marked  by  precaution,  and  all  measures  which  they 
adopted  were  distinguished  by  strong  sense  and 
practical  wisdom,  simple,  judicious  and  well  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  passing  day  and  prospec- 
tive of  times  to  come. 

The  affairs  of  the  plantation  were  at  first  con- 
trolled by  the  clergymen,  aided  by  the  advice  of 
the  magistrates,  Ludlow  and  Rossiter,  until  the 
spring  of  1631,  when  a  meeting  of  the  plantation 
took  place  to  make  and  confirm  orders  for  the  con- 
trol of  their  affairs.  Previous  to  October,  1633, 
every  order  was  voted  upon  by  the  freemen,  and 
no  special  town  government  was  organized  except 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  sign  land 
grants,  consisting  of  the  two  clergymen  and 
deacons. 

In  1633  an  order  was  passed  establishing  the 
form  of  town  government.  This  act  gave  Dor- 
chester the  honor  of  having  the  first  special  town 
government  in  New  England;  the  example  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  the  other  settlements, 
and  led  to  the  laws  of  the  general  court,  passed  in 
1636,  regulating  town  governments,  which  has 
remained  in  force  to  the  present  day.  One  of  the 
first  entries  in  the  Dorchester  town  records  is  an 
order  for  fencing  off  of  the  Neck  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fence  with  a  "doble  rayle  with  mortesses 
in  the  posts  of  10  foote  distance  one  from  the  other, 
by  the  owners  of  the  cowes  p'portionally  20  foote 
to  every  cowe."  This  fence  started  from  the  head 
of  the  creek  which  now  passes  under  the  Old  Colony 
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Division,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  across  the  marsh 
westerly  to  the  South  bay,  following  practically 
what  was  afterwards  the  boundary  line  between 
South  Boston  and  Dorchester.  As  previously  stated, 
Dorchester  was  settled  principally  on  account  of  the 
pasturage  which  the  Great  Neck  afforded  the  settlers 
for  their  cattle  and  protection  from  wild  beasts. 
This  fence  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  extent 
effectually  protected  480  acres  of  land  and  prevented 
the  cattle  from  straying  off  into  the  forest.  The 
pathway  leading  to  the  gate  in  the  fence  is  now 
called  Boston  street,  and  the  pathway  leading  from 
the  gate  to  the  Neck,  Dorchester  street. 

Persons  were  appointed  to  collect  and  drive  all 
the  cattle  to  the  common  pasture  and  to  go  for 
them  at  night.  The  records  inform  us  that  "  the 
said  keepers  are  to  blow  their  home  at  fyve  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  at  Joseph's  Farneworth,  and 
so  along  the  Town  till  he  come  to  Mr.  Meinots,  and 
every  man  on  the  North  side  of  the  Town  to  bring 
their  cowes  beyond  Mr.  Stoughton's  dore,  or  else 
the  keepers  to  drive  away  the  herd  and  not  stay 
for  the  rest." 

The  rule  first  adopted  for  the  division  of  the 
lands  by  the  first  settlers  in  Dorchester  cannot 
now  be  accurately  determined.  The  pecuniary 
conditions  of  persons,  the  size  of  families  and  other 
circumstances  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  their 
influence  in  determining  the  difference  in  the  quan- 
tity granted  to  individuals.  A  few  of  the  largest 
grantees    are    known    to    have    been    stockholders 
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in  England  under  the  patent  and  a  £50  share 
entitled  the  holder  to  an  immediate  dividend  of 
two  hundred  acres  and  a  town  house  lot,  or  home 
lot,  as  it  was  described,  and  fifty  acres  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  Non-stockholders  were  to 
have  fifty  acres  for  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
such  quantity  of  land  according  to  their  charge  and 
quality  as  the  governor  and  council  should  see  fit, 
and  for  each  servant  transported  fifty  acres  were 
to  be  allotted  to  the  master.  It  was  decided  before 
leaving  England  that  for  purpose  of  mutual  defence 
and  the  establishment  of  social  order  the  set- 
tlement must  be  compact,  and  that  a  certain  plat 
or  place  should  be  marked  out  within  which  every 
one  should  build  his  house.  This  rule  was  ad- 
hered to  and  the  land  divided  into  four,  six 
and  eight-acre  home  lots,  as  they  were  termed, 
larger  grants  of  land  being  made  elsewhere  for 
farming  purposes.  As  an  instance  of  these  al- 
lotments, Roger  Ludlow,  the  deputy  governor, 
was  allotted  four  acres  for  a  home  lot  at  Rock 
Hill,  now  Savin  Hill,  and  one  hundred  acres 
between  the  "  mouth  of  the  Neponset  river  and 
Musquantum  Chappell,"  now  known  as  Chapel 
rock,  or  Squaw  rock,  Squantum.  This  was  a  part 
of  the  Squantum  farms  known  as  Ludlow's  Point. 
Many  divisions  were  afterwards  made  of  the  com- 
mon land,  such  as  the  Neck  lands,  Calves'  Pasture, 
and  the  wood  lots  at  the  Blue  Hills. 

The  growth  of  the  settlement  and  the  entire  sub- 
jection of  the  Indians  in  a  few  years  rendered  these 
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regulations  needless,  and  left  the  inhabitants  free 
in  exercising  their  discretion  in  selecting  their 
residences. 

The  center  of  the  town,  as  first  laid  out,  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  vicinity  of  Pond  and  Cottage 
streets.  The  site  of  the  first  meeting  house  is 
supposed  to  be  the  spot  on  which  the  Athenaeum 
building  stands  (formerly  occupied  by  the  Dor- 
chester Antiquarian  Society).  This  building  was 
palisaded  and  guarded  against  Indian  attack,  and 
was  used  as  a  depot  for  military  stores.  Its  use 
as  an  arsenal  was  nearly  fatal  to  its  use  as  a  meet- 
ing house.  While  drying  powder  there  Mr.  Maver- 
ick, the  senior  pastor,  set  off  a  keg  near  by,  singed 
his  clothes  and  destroyed  the  thatch  with  which 
the  roof  wras  covered.  This  meeting  house  was 
used  by  the  people  of  Dorchester,  and  for  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  by  the  people  of  Roxbury, 
then  without  a  meeting  house.  In  1645  it  was 
agreed  "  that  for  peace  and  love's  sake,  there  should 
be  a  new  meeting  house."  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  were  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  In 
1670  the  meeting  house  was  removed  to  Mee ting- 
House  Hill,  where  it  has  remained  the  church  site 
to  the  present  time.  The  first  ministers,  Maverick 
and  Wareham,  were  chosen  pastors  on  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  church  in  Plymouth,  England  (March 
20,  1630),  the  eve  of  the  embarkation  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Dorchester  on  the  "  Mary  and  John." 
This  was  the  only  church  that  came  over  in  church 
fellowship,  the  other  churches  being  gathered  here. 
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The  present  structure  on  Meeting  House  Hill  was 
erected  in  1897,  it  being   the   sixth  meeting  house 
built.     The   first   road   laid   out    in   the   town  was 
the   road   leading  from  the  meeting  house,   corner 
of  Cottage,  Pleasant  and  Pond  streets,  to  Rock  Hill. 
A  part  of  this  road  is  now  Pleasant  street  and  the 
remainder  Savin  Hill  avenue.     Another  commenced 
at  the  same  place  and  ran  west  to  the  Five  Corners 
and  east  to  the  Calves'  Pasture,  now  known  as  Pond 
street  and  Crescent  avenue.    From  the  Five  Corners 
it  ran  northeast,  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Neck, 
at  the  entrance  to  which  was  a  gate.     This  street  is 
now  known  as  Boston  street.     Over  this  road  the 
cattle  were  driven  to  the  Neck.     From  Pond  street 
about  twenty  rods  east  of  the  Five  Corners  a  road 
curved  around  by  the  houses  of  the  late  William  T. 
Andrews  and  Richard  Clapp.     This  street  was  dis- 
continued   in    1858   by   a   vote    of    the    town.      It 
was  known  as  Chestnut  street,  and  on  this  street 
lived   Rev.    Richard    Mather,    Roger   Williams   and 
others.    The  road  now  known  as  Cottage  street,  lead- 
ing from  the  meeting  house  to  the  Five  Corners,  was 
laid  out,  also  Humphreys  street  and  Dudley  street, 
this  street  being  the  way  that  the  Dorchester  settlers 
traveled  to  reach  Roxbury  and  Boston.    A  road  was 
laid  out  around  Jones'  Hill,  now  known  as  Stoughton, 
Hancock  and  Pleasant  streets.     From  here  a  road 
led  to  Stough ton's  mill;    this  street  is  now  known 
as  Adams  street.     After  crossing  the  Neponset  river 
at  the  ford,  it  ran  to  the  Plymouth  colony.     It  will 
be   perceived    that   this   arrangement    brought   the 
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inhabitants  in  proximity  to  each  other  and  furnished 
a  road  round  several  comparatively  small  portions 
of  land,  care  being  taken  to  retain  the  right  of  way 
to  the  sea  and  to  the  marshes,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  hay;  this  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract,  by  which  the  shores  around  Savin  Hill  were 
to  be  left  open  to  the  inhabitants.  This  order  is  of 
some  importance,  as  it  takes  precedence  of  the  general 
law  passed  in  1641  that  declared  what  the  riparian 
rights  should  consist  of,  and  on  which  our  present 
laws  are  based  relating  to  this  subject.  The  record 
is  as  follows: 

"  July  5,  1636  — It  is  granted  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Hill, 
and  the  neighbors  that  have  lots  with  them,  that  they 
may  run  a  pale  down  into  the  sea  at  the  corner  of 
Mr.  Ludlow's,  and  another  between  Mr.  Hill's  and 
John  Eel's  for  the  securing  of  their  corn,  and  saving 
of  much  fencing,  provided  they  leave  styles  and 
gates  for  persons  and  cattle,  when  persons  are  dis- 
posed to  travel  or  drive  cattle,  or  swine  that  way  to 
clamming." 

This  being  now  the  only  unoccupied  piece  of  beach 
in  Dorchester,  the  city  should  preserve  it  for  the 
benefit  of  its  citizens  and  for  posterity,  as  our  fore- 
fathers did  250  years  ago.  Since  the  foregoing 
was  written  a  portion  of  it  has  been  acquired  by 
the  city  for  a  playground  and  bathing  beach,  and 
the  remainder  should  be  secured. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
some  of  the  early  settlers,  and  as  I  have  not  the  time 
to  speak  of  many  of  them,  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
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to  a  few  in  a  certain  locality,  to  which  reference  has 
been  previously  made.  I  refer  to  Rock  Hill.  It  has 
afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  for  some  years 
past  to  trace  out  in  my  leisure  time  who  the  former 
owners  of  the  soil  were  in  the  vicinity  of  where  I  live; 
who  the  first  settlers  were,  and  their  successors,  and 
whatever  information  I  could  collect  concerning  them 
and  the  history  of  the  locality.  For  the  first  hundred 
years  or  more  after  the  settlement  of  Dorchester  this 
locality  was  known  as  "Rocky  Hill,"  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century  and  the  first  part 
of  the  last,  it  was  known  as  "Old  Hill"  on  account 
of  its  being  the  place  where  the  first  settlers  located. 
It  received  its  present  name  of  Savin  Hill  from  Joseph 
Tuttle,  when  he  purchased  the  old  Wiswell  estate, 
in  18:22,  and  made  a  seaside  or  country  hotel  out  of 
it,  it  being  the  first  hotel  of  this  description  estab- 
lished in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  for  nearly  a  half 
century  it  was  patronized  during  the  summer  season 
by  the  most  wealthy  and  fashionable  families  of  this 
city.  The  name  Savin  is  the  scientific  name  of  the 
red  cedar  with  which  it  is  covered.     (See  page  48.) 

The  first  time  Rocky  Hill  is  mentioned  in  history 
is  on  page  8  of  the  Dorchester  Town  Records,  wherein : 
"It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  a  fort  made  up  on 
the  Rock,  above  Mr.  Johnson's  and  that  the  charge 
thereof  shall  arise  out  of  p'te  of  the  publicke  rate  now 
made  in  the  Plantation."  Later  on  another  order 
was  passed  that  "Mr.  Aderton  and  John  Wiswell 
shall  p'cure  wheels  to  be  made  and  carridge  to  mount 
the  pieces  that  are  at  Mr.  Hawkins  by  the  sea  and 
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cause  them  to  be  mounted  and  also  the  drake  at  Mr. 
Stoughton's  to  be  mounted,  the  charge  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  40  lb.  rate." 

Since  the  above  orders  were  passed  this  little 
Gibraltar  has  not  appeared  in  history. 

It  would  appear  from  the  records  that  after  all 
the  available  land  around  the  base  of  the  hill  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  settlers,  the  hill  itself  was 
granted  to  them  to  be  used  in  common,  but  with 
the  proviso"  that  any  inhabitant  should  be  allowed 
there  without  "impeachment  or  hindrance." 

The  orders  referred  to  are  in  the  Dorchester 
town  record  book,  and  are  as  follows,  which  show 
conclusively  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  town 
to  leave  the  hill  and  beaches  open  to  the  public. 

Page  24,  July  5,  1636:  "It  is  granted  that  the 
ground  about  Rocky  Hill  shall  belong  to  Mr.  Ludlow. 
Mr.  Johnson  House,  George  Minot,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Eales,  and  Elias  Parkman  in  community  amongst 
them,  provided  they  do  nothing  to  prejudice  the 
common  passidge  of  people,  carts  or  cattle,  both  to 
the  sea  or  any  other  place,  as  there  may  be  occasion. 
This  grant  not  to  hinder  any  fortification  if  the 
country  at  any  time  see  cause:  the  bounds  being 
(together  with  the  ways)  from  Jonathan  Gillet's 
pale  and  so  around  to  their  several  grounds." 

The  following  confirmatory  order  was  passed 
January  14,  1638,  page  40:  "It  is  ordered  that 
the  Rockie  Hill  by  Mr.  Hawkins  formerly  put  into 
p'priete  to  the  neighbors  there  shall  still  be  free  for 
any  inhabitant  to  fech  stone  for  building  or  other 
use  without  impeachment  or  hindrance  of  any  of 
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the  owners  of  the  sayd  rock  according  to  the  true 
intent  of  the  first  grant." 

Savin  Hill  should  be  preserved  as  a  place  of  his- 
torical interest,  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this 
wild,  rugged  spot  was  settled  on  before  Boston. 
The  first  Dorchester  settlers  selected  the  level 
ground  around  the  base  of  this  hill  for  their  settle- 
ment, principally  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
the  water.  Edward  Everett,  the  silver-tongued 
orator  and  statesman,  in  his  Fourth  of  July  oration 
in  Dorchester  in  1855,  spoke  of  Savin  Hill  as 
follows : 

"Old  Hill,  as  we  called  it  in  the  days  of  my 
boyhood  more  than  fifty  years  ago  (it  has  lost  that 
venerable  name  in  the  progress  of  refinement,  though 
it  has  become  a  half  century  older),  notwithstand- 
ing the  tasteful  villas  which  adorn  its  base,  exhibits 
substantially  the  same  grouping  of  cedars  and  the 
same  fine  view  of  the  harbor  wrhich  it  did  before 
a  single  house  was  built  within  its  precincts.  Ven- 
erable trees  that  seemed  big  to  me  in  my  child- 
hood -  - 1  have  been  looking  at  them  this  morning  — 
seem  but  little  bigger  now,  though  I  trace  the 
storms  of  fifty  winters  on  some  of  their  well  recol- 
lected branches." 

Now  is  the  time  to  secure  the  hill;  it  will  be  too 
late  a  few  years  hence,  when  it  will  be  shorn  of 
its  natural  beauties  and  disfigured.  Let  us  hand 
down  to  posterity  this  old  historical  landmark,  and 
future  generations  will  bless  us  for  our  forethought; 
and  let  me  repeat,  now  is  the  time  to  save  it;  in 
a  few  years  more  it  will  be  too  late.     (Since  the 
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above  was  written  the  hill  has  been  purchased  by 
the  city  for  a  public  park.) 

Many  of  the  earlier  Dorchester  settlers  were 
natives  of  the  channel  ports,  and  were  accustomed 
to  the  sea.  They  employed  themselves  fishing  in 
the  bay,  and  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Maine  in 
pursuit  of  furs.  Rock  Hill,  as  Savin  Hill  was  then 
called,  was  intended  to  be  the  future  Boston.  But 
the  channel  being  poor,  and  the  landing  difficult, 
and  Boston  offering  superior  advantages  in  this 
respect,  many  of  them  afterwards  moved  to  Boston; 
and  after  the  subjection  of  the  neighboring  Indians 
many  more  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 
A  large  portion  of  them  went  to  Windsor,  Conn. 
As  the  early  settlers  moved  away,  the  land  which 
had  been  divided  into  four-acre  house  lots  was 
bought  up  by  the  few  remaining  ones,  and  the 
hill  relapsed  into  a  state  of  nature  again,  and  so 
remained  for  200  years  or  more,  until  it  was  cut  up 
into  building  lots  some  fifty  years  ago.  Only  a  few 
cellar  holes,  wells,  and  an  old  orchard,  and  a  house 
on  the  northwest  side  of  the  hill  remain  to  mark 
the  site  of  what  was  once  a  populous  locality,  and 
the  rival  of  Boston. 

Among  these  early  settlers  were  many  men  of 
distinction  and  importance,  such  as  Roger  Ludlow, 
brother-in-law  of  Governor  Endicott,  and  assist- 
ant or  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Company,  and 
who  in  1634  was  chosen  deputy  governor.  He  was 
a  native  of  Dorsetshire  and  resided  in  Dorchester 
in  that  county  previous  to  the  emigration  of  1630. 
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Ludlow  was,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  America, 
already  in  mature  life,  possessed  of  some  property, 
and  an  adventurer  or  stockholder  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company.  He  was  chosen  director  or  assist- 
ant in  London,  and  embarked  from  Plymouth,  Devon, 
on  the  "Mary  and  John,"  in  March,  1630.  His 
position  as  a  member  of  the  colonial  government 
gave  him  much  influence  in  the  Dorchester  planta- 
tion. His  more  extensive  duties  prevented  him 
from  acting  officially  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and 
his  name  appears  in  the  Dorchester  records  only 
as  a  grantee  of  land.  He  built  his  house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hill,  on  Savin  Hill  avenue,  corner 
of  Denny  street,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  substantial  houses  built  in  the  town,  for  we 
find  that  it  was  standing  in  1750.  There  is  not 
any  record  to  show  when  it  was  destroyed.  He 
belonged  entirely  to  the  Puritan  school  in  his  reli- 
gious views,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained 
a  high  degree  of  self-control  in  his  temper  or  an 
entire  exemption  from  worldly  ambition.  He 
expected  in  1635  to  be  chosen  governor,  but  was 
disappointed,  and  he  protested  against  the  election, 
which  so  offended  the  freemen  that  they  left  him 
out  of  the  magistracy  altogether.  Ludlow  was 
engaged  in  1634  in  overseeing  the  construction  of 
the  works  at  the  castle.  In  1635  he  was  much 
engaged  with  Mr.  Stoughton,  Mr.  Newberry  and  Mr. 
Maverick,  all  of  Dorchester,  and  his  neighbors,  in  the 
Connecticut  emigration,  which  he  had  previously 
opposed. 
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In  the  spring  of  1636  he  removed  with  others 
to  Windsor,  Conn.  He  became  at  once  a  leading 
man  in  the  new  settlement,  and  presided  at  the 
first  Court  of  Magistrates  at  Hartford,  April  26, 
1636,  and  was  deputy  governor  of  the  new  colony 
till  1639,  when  he  removed  to  Fairfield  in  the  New 
Haven  colony,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
1654. 

At  this  period  a  dispute  arose  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter  colony  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
Dutch  war,  which  induced  him  to  quit  New  Eng- 
land forever,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  Virginia. 
When  he  left  Dorchester  in  1636  he  sold  his  estates 
to  Capt.  Thomas  Hawkins,  whose  name  appears 
this  year  for  the  first  time  on  the  records.  He 
and  his  wife  Mary  signed  the  covenant  in  1636. 
He  was  a  freeman  in  1639,  and  member  of  the 
artillery  company  in  1644.  He  was  a  shipbuilder 
and  navigator,  and  a  large  landholder  t  in  Dor- 
chester. He  owned  land  at  Bass  Neck,  sometimes 
called  Captain's  Neck  or  Hawkins's  Neck,  now  the 
southerly  part  of  Harrison  square.  His  farm  was 
at  Squantum,  which  was  formerly  owned  by  Lud- 
low. A  small  stream  crossing  Columbia  street, 
called  Hawkins's  brook,  was  named  for  him. 

He  removed  to  Boston,  and  located  at  the  North 
End  about  1643,  when  he  and  Major  Gibbons 
chartered  four  ships  to  M.  de  la  Tour,  to  cruise 
against  his  enemy,  D'Aulnay,  which  he  commanded 
in  person.  He  built  a  very  large  ship  for  those 
days,   being  upwards   of  400   tons.     She  was  sent 
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out  with  great  ornament  of  carving  and  painting, 
and  with  much  strength  of  ordnance.  The  vessel 
sailed  for  Malaga  November  23,  1645,  in  company 
with  another  ship,  under  command  of  Captain 
Kramer.  Both  vessels  were  lost  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  nineteen  of  the  company  perished, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Kramer.  Unfortunately, 
Hawkins  was  wrecked  on  the  same  spot  the  next 
year,  when  in  company  with  some  persons  from 
London.^  In  1646  he  arrived  in  Boston,  commanding 
a  London  ship.  In  1648,  writes  his  son,  "news 
is  received  from  England  by  Captain  Hawkins's 
ship,  God  being  pleased  to  send  him  (Hawkins) 
to  heaven  by  the  way."  Mrs.  Hawkins  sold  the 
Ludlow  property  at  Rock  Hill  to  John  Gornell. 
He  came  to  Dorchester  in  1630,  and  was  a  very 
respectable  citizen,  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  and 
in  his  will  he  left  £40  to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate, 
to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  some  godly  and  honest 
man,  to  be  loaned  from  time  to  time,  to  some  poor, 
honest  and  godly  mechanic,  to  assist  in  setting 
him  up  in  business.  He  also  left  £20  to  the  school 
of  Dorchester.     He  died  July  3,  1675. 

His  widow  Jane  afterwards  married  John  Burge, 
and  died  April  4,  1678,  and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  her  first  husband  as  Jane,  the  wife  of 
John  Gornell.  The  two  headstones  can  be  seen 
in  the  old  Dorchester  graveyard  at  Upham's  Corner. 
The  property  then  went  to  John  Mason,  son  of 
Sampson    Mason,    of    Seaconck,    the    adopted    son 
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of  Cornell,  for  he  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and 
by  his  will  dated  November  19,  1673,  he  bequeathed 
unto  Jane,  his  relict  and  executrix,  his  "home 
and  lands  in  Dorchester  during  her  life,  and  in 
case  none  of  his  brother's  or  sister's  children  should 
come  over  into  New  England,  he  gave  her  leave 
to  dispose  of  his  farm  under  the  condition  that 
they  who  she  did  dispose  the  same  unto  should 
pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  the  sum  of  £200  to  his 
brother,  Richard  Gornell,  or  to  his  children,  and 
to  his  sister  Clement,  or  her  children  in  England." 
In  order  to  pay  the  aforesaid  legacies,  John  Mason 
mortgaged  the  farm  to  John  Richards  for  £290. 
It  is  described  in  Suffolk  Deeds,  February  12, 
page  84,  as  "All  their  mansion  house  land,  home- 
stead, adjoining  containing  31  acres  of  upland 
and  12  acres  of  meadow,  bounded,  north  and 
west  on  Richard  Baker,  south  and  east  on  the 
sea,  wTith  garden,  orchard,  fruit  trees,  and  hous- 
ings, etc.,  dated  July  1,   1681." 

John  Mason  married  Content  Wales,  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Wales,  October  15,  1679,  and  died 
in  1683,  leaving  two  children,  John  and  Sarah. 
His  wife  lived  for  many  years  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  caused  the  church  considerable 
trouble,  for  page  22  of  the  church  records  contains 
the  following  entry:  "July  17,  1692.  Widow  Con- 
tent Mason  was  cast  out  of  ye  church  the  same 
day  for  her  great  wickedness,  running  away  from 
her  father's  house  with  Peeter  Ayood,  which  was 
another    woman's    husband;     and    for    stealing    of 
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her  father's  money  and  other  goods  which  she 
caryed  away  with  her.'7  She  had  several  illegiti- 
mate children,  but  was  afterwards  admitted  to 
the  church  again  on  confessing  her  wrongdoings, 
and  died  in  1749,  aged  ninety  years.  After  her 
death  the  property  was  sold  to  John  Wiswell.  He 
had  three  daughters,  Lois,  Sarah  and  Frances. 
Two  died,  unmarried.  Sarah  married  Deacon  Ed- 
ward Pierce,  April  29,  1777.  Their  son,  John 
Flavel  Pierce,  inherited  the  property  and  sold  it 
to  Deacon  William  Worthington,  April  24,  1828, 
for  $3,250.  In  this  deed  it  is  described  as  con- 
taining forty  or  fifty  acres,  and  is  as  follows,  Norfolk 
Deeds,  Libro  85,  folio  139:  "John  Flavel  Pierce  to 
William  Worthington,  for  $3,250,  about  forty  or 
fifty  acres,  belonging  formerly  to  Lois  Wiswell,  of 
which  she  died  seized.  Beginning  at  the  northerly 
corner  near  the  house  of  Edward  Robinson's  heirs 
and  running  east  by  a  wall  which  is  the  northerly 
boundary  between  said  Robinson's  land,  east  by 
heirs  of  Robinson  and  Samuel  Baker,  by  the  wall 
running  southerly  to  the  cove,  or  tide  water,  with 
all  the  flats,  water  privileges,  etc.  Thence  beginning 
at  the  corner  first  mentioned  and  running  southerly 
and  bounded  westerly  by  the  road  leading  to  the 
home  of  said  Robinson  in  part  and  partly  by  upland 
of  the  grantor  as  the  wall  now  stands  to  a  stake 
by  the  edge  of  the  salt  marsh,  thence  by  the  marsh 
of  the  said  grantor  southwesterly  and  bounded 
westerly  by  said  marsh  on  a  straight  line  to  a  stake 
at  the  edge  of  the  thatch  bank,  which  is  in  nearly 
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a  straight  line  with  the  wall  last  mentioned,  thence 
turning  and  running  easterly  and  bounded  southerly 
by  the  tide  water  until  it  comes  on  a  line  with  the 
heirs  of  Samuel  Baker  on  the  easterly  boundary, 
meaning  to  convey  all  the  flats  between  the  west- 
erly and  easterly  as  far  as  the  water  privileges 
extend.     April  24,  1828." 

The  heirs  of  William  Worthington  retained  owner- 
ship of  the  hill  till  1909,  when  they  sold  the  portion 
not  built  on  to  the  City  of  Boston  for  a  public  park. 
John  Eels  came  to  Dorchester  with  the  first  settlers 
and  was  one  of  the  original  grantees  of  land  at 
Rock  Hill.  His  land  was  located  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hill.  He  afterward  removed  to  Hingham. 
Seven  generations  in  succession  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  present  have  been  clergymen.  When  he 
removed  to  Hingham  in  1640  he  sold  his  land 
to  Nathaniel  Patten,  who  came  from  Several,  near 
Crewkerne,  England. 

He  was  a  man  of  good  education,  and  appears 
to  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  town 
government.  His  land  bordered  the  cove  between 
Savin  Hill  and  Calves'  Pasture,  and  was  known  as 
Patten's  Cove  for  more  than  100  years  after  his 
death.  He  died  January  31,  1661,  without  chil- 
dren, and  his  property  went  into  the  hands  of  his 
nephew,  Benjamin  Bale,  and  then  to  John  Baker. 
It  was  sold  by  the  Baker  heirs  in  1805  to  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  for  $5,000,  and  is  described  as  follows, 
Norfolk  Deeds,  Libro  23,  folio  29:  "Lydia  Baker, 
widow,  John  Williams  and  Nathaniel  Leeds,  coach- 
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makers,  Phineas  Baker,  chaisemaker,  James  Baker, 
housewright,  and  James  Monecrief  of  Boston, 
livery  stable  keeper,  they  are  the  heirs  of  James 
Baker  who  inherited  the  estate  from  his  father, 
Preserved  Baker,  by  will,  in  1777,  convey  the  fol- 
lowing described  farm  to  Harrison  Gray  Otis  for 
$5,000,  except  a  part  sold  by  Preserved  Baker  to 
his  son  Samuel,  land  thus  38J  acres  of  upland  and 
marsh  as  shown  on  William  Taylor's  plan  of  March 
30,  1805.  Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  land  of 
Mr.  Wiswell  and  the  road  meets  and  running  south 
82£  degrees  east  19  chains  90  links,  then  south  on 
Wiswell,  6  chains  50  links,  then  west  on  WiswelPs 
land  3  chains  27  links,  then  southwest  2  chains  and 
70  links,  then  east  on  Sam  Baker  10  chains,  to  the 
water,  then  round  the  cove  and  creek  on  said  plan 
to  the  upland  and  on  the  upland  to  the  beginning 
with  the  cove  and  flats.  April  16,  1805."  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  sold  it  two  years  later  to  James  and 
Edward  Robinson  for  $6,000.  The  heirs  of  James 
Robinson  are  the  present  owners  of  the  largest  part 
of  the  unoccupied  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 
Richard  Baker  was  one  of  the  early  grantees  of 
land  at  Rock  Hill.  He  joined  the  church  in  1639, 
and  was  ruling  elder,  constable  and  selectman. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  artillery  company  in  1658. 
He  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill;  his  house 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Tuttle  house,  previ- 
ously referred  to.  He  died  in  1689,  and  his  real 
estate  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  James 
and  John.     James  died  unmarried  and  left  his  por- 
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tion  to  his  nephew,  John  Wiswell.  The  house  lot 
consisted  of  the  homestead  of  his  father  and  ten 
acres  of  land,  and  was  sold  by  John  Flavel  Pierce 
to  Joseph  Tuttle  for  $4,500  in  1822.  The  old  build- 
ing was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Tuttle. 

The  next  estate  to  the  west  of  the  Baker  or 
Tuttle  house  is  the  Leeds  property,  owned  until 
recently  by  that  family.  Richard  Leeds  came  from 
Great  Yarmouth  with  his  wife  and  one  child  on  the 
ship  "Rose"  in  1637.  He  was  a  prominent  man 
in  town  affairs.  In  his  will  he  states  that,  by  the 
patience  of  God,  he  was  nearly  100  years  old.  He 
died  March  2,  1693.  His  gravestone  in  the  old 
graveyard  is  of  peculiar  formation,  consisting  of 
small  shells.  He  was  a  mariner,  and  the  stone 
was  evidently  brought  by  him  from  foreign  parts. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  hill  Mr.  Johnson  settled. 
He  died  shortly  after  the  settlement,  and  it  would 
appear  that  his  widow  married  Edward  Bullock. 
Mr.  Johnson's  surname  only  appears  in  the  records. 
There  is,  however,  a  Davy  Johnson  mentioned  in 
Lechford's  Note  Book  which  may  be  he.  He 
died  probably  before  1635,  for  his  wife  is  men- 
tioned at  that  time  as  "Mrs.  Johnson  that  was." 
Edward  Bullock  was  by  occupation  a  husbandman. 
Edward  and  William  Bullock  were  brothers ;  Edward 
is  described  as  a  mariner  in  the  Aspinwall  Records, 
and  a  husbandman  in  Hotton's  List  of  Emigrants. 
Elizabeth  Clements  testified  that  Edward  Bullock 
of  Dorchester  is  the  son  of  William  Bullock,  late  of 
Barkham  in  Berkshire, — Aspinwall  Notarial  Records, 
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page  227.  He  embarked  at  Sandwich  in  the  "Eliza- 
beth," Captain  Stagg,  April,  1635.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1649,  leaving  a  will  in  which  there 
were  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property  in 
case  he  never  came  back.  In  it  he  says,  "  Having 
by  the  providence  of  God,  a  calling  and  determina- 
tion to  go  to  England  with  all  expedition,  and  not 
knowing  how  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  may 
dispose  of  me,"  etc.  He  left  request  and  direc- 
tions for  Capt.  Humphrey  Atherton,  Augustine 
Clemens  and  George  Weeks,  his  neighbors  and 
friends,  to  be  overseers  of  his  property,  which  his 
wife  was  to  have  until  her  decease,  then  to  go  to 
his  stepdaughter,  Hannah  Johnson,  to  be  delivered 
to  her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  when  of  law- 
ful age.  She  probably  married  John  Hill's  son, 
John,  who  had  a  wife  named  Hannah,  who  died 
in  1690.  They  had  a  son  named  Johnson,  born  in 
1666.  John  Hill,  2d,  died  in  1718.  (See  Town 
History  of  Medfield,  page  414.) 

The  Johnson  or  Bullock  lot  contained  two 
and  a  half  acres,  on  a  portion  of  which  my 
house  is  built.  For  a  hundred  years  after  the 
settlement  it  is  referred  to  as  the  Bullock  Orchard 
Lot,  and  then  for  another  hundred  vears  as  the 
Baker  Orchard  Lot.  Several  very  ancient  apple 
trees  are  still  standing,  measuring  seven  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference.  They  show  signs  of  a  very 
great  age  and  are  undoubtedly  the  trees  planted 
by  Edward  Bullock  250  years  ago.  If  so,  they 
are  probably  the  oldest  apple  trees  in  America. 
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John  Hill  came  to  Dorchester  in  1632,  and  his 
five-acre  home  lot  was  next  to  Johnson's  land.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  had  a  son,  John, 
born  in  1639,  who  married  Hannah  Johnson.  He 
removed  to  "the  farms"  west  of  the  Charles  river. 
The  Johnson  and  Hill  lots  are  described  in  a  deed 
from  John  Mason  to  Richard  Baker  as  follows: 
"  Eleven  acres,  known  as  Bullock's  land,  and  five 
acres  of  pasture  lying  in  a  place  called  Rocky  Hill, 
it  being  formerly  purchased  by  Richard  Baker,  and 
John  Gornell,  of  John  Hill,  of  Medfield,  and  was 
divided  equally  between  said.  Baker  and  Gornell." 

Col.  Israel  Stoughton's  house  lot  was  situ- 
ated on  the  northeast  corner  of  Savin  Hill  avenue 
and  Pleasant  street.  He  came  with  the  first  set-, 
tiers.  He  erected  a  mill  on  the  Neponset  river  at 
what  is  now  Milton,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first 
one  erected  in  New  England  to  grind  corn  by  water. 
He  was  a  representative  in  1634,  was  made  colonel, 
and  commanded  the  Massachusetts  forces  in  the 
Pequot  War.  He  was  chosen  governor's  assistant 
for  many  years,  and  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany, and  was  its  captain  in  1642. 

Savin  Hill  avenue,  or  the  way  to  Rocky  Hill, 
or  the  way  to  Captain  Hawkins's,  as  it  was  vari- 
ously called,  was  pretty  thickly  settled  between 
Colonel  Stoughton's  and  Richard  Baker's.  I  find 
the  following  named  persons  living  there  between 
1630  and  1655:  John  Phillips,  John  Wilson,  Rich- 
ard  Curtice,    Michael   Willis,    John   Pierce,    George 
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Weeks,  John  Greeneway,  Richard  Leeds  and  Thomas 
Millet,  who  was  town  clerk  at  the  time  the  town 
records  were  burnt  in  his  house. 

The  point  of  land  on  the  southeasterly  side  of 
Savin  Hill  has  been  known  from  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  to  the  present  time  as  Fox  Point. 
It  is  probable  that  the  early  settlers  drove  the 
Foxes  from  the  Rocky  Hill  to  the  point,  and  there 
destroyed  them.  Fox  Point  is  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club.  On  the 
upland  near  this  point  the  New  England  Guards 
camped  annually  for  many  years.  There  is  an  oil 
painting  of  the  camp,  as  it  appeared  in  1819,  in 
the  room  of  the  Bostonian  Society  in  the  Old 
State  House.  It  is  an  interesting  picture,  and 
shows  the  large  bell-shaped  tents  in  the  foreground 
and  the  high  rocky  hill  covered  with  cedar  trees 
in  the  background.  When  Lafayette  visited  Boston 
in  1823  he  attended  the  camp  here  and  fired  one 
of  the  field  pieces,  putting  a  shot  through  the  center 
of  the  target.  During  the  War  of  1812  earth- 
works were  erected  around  the  southeasterly  side 
of  the  hill,  following  the  edge  of  the  bluff  near  the 
shore  line.  Detachments  of  men  were  sent  in  from 
the  surrounding  towns  in  carts  and  hay  wagons 
to  work  on  the  entrenchments.  The  town  of 
Dorchester  furnished  them  with  supplies  for  its 
share.  Deacon  Humphreys  informed  the  writer 
that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  father,  being  a  select- 
man, sent  him  every  day  with  a  barrel  of  rum  to 
Old  Hill,  there  to  supply  each  man  on  the  works 
with  a  pannikin  of  same. 
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BIOGRAPHY   OF   REV.   JOHN    WHITE  OF 
DORCHESTER,    DORSET,    ENGLAND 

Read  before  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society  by 
Mr.  John  A.  Fowle 


The  following  paper  on  Rev.  John  White  of  Dor- 
chester, England,  written  and  compiled  by  John 
A.  Fowle,  secretary  of  the  Dorchester  Historical 
Society,  was  honored  by  two  complimentary  let- 
ters from  Edwin  D.  Mead  and  Edward  E.  Hale. 
The  letters  were  as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  your  Dorchester  Historical 
Society  is  to  publish  a  pamphlet  upon  the  life  and  work  of 
John  White,  "the  patriarch  of  Dorchester/'  in  old  England, 
by  your  secretary,  Mr.  Fowle.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  over  Mr.  Fowle's  manuscript  and  seeing  how  much 
industry  and  devotion  he  has  given  to  his  task.  We  cannot, 
here  in  Boston  and  New  England,  give  too  much  study  and 
reverence  to  old  John  White.  He  was  well  indeed  entitled  to 
be  called  "the  father  of  Massachusetts,"  because  his  was  the 
first  commanding  vision  of  the  great  things  which  Englishmen 
might  establish  here  on  Massachusetts  bay.  Everything  which 
we  learn  of  him  makes  us  honor  him  the  more.  I  have  included 
a  good  section  of  his  "Planters'  Plea"  in  our  series  of  Old 
South  Leaflets;  and  I  once  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Old  Dor- 
chester expressly  on  his  account.  I  feel  a  special  interest  in 
all  that  relates  to  early  Dorchester  history,  because  my  first 
American  ancestor,  Gabriel  Mead,  was  one  of  the  early  Dor- 
chester company;  and  I  rejoice  in  all  the  good  work  which 
your  society  is  doing  to  keep  the  old  memories  green,  and 
especially   to   honor   the   memory   of   John    White,   the   great 

inspirer  and  founder. 

Yours  truly, 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
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Dear  Mr.  Humphreys, —  I  am  surprised  and  delighted  with 
the  new  information  which  John  A.  Fowle,  secretary  of  your 
society,  has  brought  together  about  the  "founder  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 

I  hope  that  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society  will  put  all 
this  matter  in  print  so  that  all  Massachusetts  men  may  have 
it  at  command.  Really,  it  would  be  hardly  just  to  a  man  who 
had  so  important  a  pari  as  Mr.  White  had  in  the  formation  of 
the  colony,  it'  the  people  of  the  state  forgot  him. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  your  society  may  compile 
a  volume  of  selections  from  White's  printed  writings,  with  a 
full  memoir  of  his  life.  Will  you  not  suggest  some  plan  with 
this  view  at   an  early  meeting  of  your  society? 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  .Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
and  the  state  library  have  ordered  copies  of  the  Dorchester 
records.  The  book  ought  to  be  at  the  command  of  every  his- 
torical   student    in    Massachusetts. 

Always  truly  yours, 

Edward  E.  Hale. 

For  several  years  the  Dorehester  Historical  Society 
has  celebrated  Dorehester  Day  for  the  purpose  of 
holding ;a  home-coming,  to  revive  old  memories  and 
traditions,  and  to  help  impress  upon  the-  rising- 
generation  the  nature  of  the  heritage  left  us  by 
our  Dorchester  forefathers. 

Studying  English  history  of  three  centuries  ago, 
we  are  profoundly  impressed  with  the  persecutions 
the  Protestants  had  to  endure,  but  owing  to  an 
overruling  Providence,  it  proved  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  our  great  republic  and  hastened  the  time 
when  a  nation  should  be  born  in  which  the  people 
were  the  rulers  and  where  they  were  to  have  a 
" state  without  a  king,  a  church  without  a  bishop." 

The  long  list  of  distinguished  men  and  women 
who  settled  on  our  shores  clearly  showed  the  spirit 
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of  freedom  that  possessed  them;  the  suffering  they 
endured  with  scarcely  a  murmur  proved  their  sin- 
cerity. 

Within  the  established  church  of  England  the 
Protestants  had  many  strong  friends  —  men  who 
believed  in  an  untrammeled  conscience  and  who 
were  willing  that  a  man  should  worship  his  God 
without  being  dictated  to  by  any  ruler.  The  ter- 
rible onslaughts  made  on  them  by  King  Charles, 
King  James,  Bishop  Laud,  Prince  Rupert  and  a 
host  of  others  did  not  succeed  in  quelling  the  fires 
of  freedom  that  were  started  all  over  the  kingdom. 

The    Settlement  of  Massachusetts    Bay 

Colony 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  while  opposed 
to  the  ceremonial  of  the  ancient  church,  did  not 
belong  to  the  violent  school  of  the  "  Separatists/' 
as  the  more  radical  of  the  reformers  were  called. 
They  regarded  the  established  church  of  England 
as  a  true  church,  but  found  it  a  burden  upon  their 
consciences  not  to  be  allowed  to  worship  "  after  their 
own  light."  Soon  after  Charles  I.  ascended  the 
throne,  they  determined  to  execute  the  plan  which 
they  had  meditated  for  some  years.  In  the  New 
World  they  thought  they  could,  without  a  formal 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  enjoy  the 
more  simple  and  unostentatious  forms  of  worship 
which  were  forbidden  them  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  It  was  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  that  in 
the  year    1630   a  goodly   company  of    determined 
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men  and  women,  chiefly  from  the  counties  of 
Devon,  Dorset  and  Somerset,  gathered  together  at 
Old  Plymouth,  making  preparations  to  sail  with 
their  families  and  possessions  to  a  land  which  they 
knew  so  little,  and  yet  from  which  they  hoped 
so  much.  Chief  among  the  company,  besides  the 
ministers,  were  Messrs.  Clap,  Rossiter,  Ludlow, 
Glover,  Johnson,  Terry,  Smith,  Gallope,  Hull, 
Stoughton,  Cogan,  Hill,  Southcote,  Lovell,  Dun- 
can,   Pinney,   Richards,   Way,   Williams  and  Tilly. 

A  common  purpose  made  these  people,  who  were 
almost  unknown  to  each  other,  the  closest  friends. 
The  Rev.  John  White,  of  Trinity  parish,  Dorches- 
ter, in  Dorset,  had  been  the  means  of  persuading 
them  to  make  this  strike  for  liberty  and  happiness; 
and  we  can  imagine  him  moving  among  them  with 
a  word  of  encouragement  for  the  faint-hearted 
ones,  a  bright  smile  and  a  firm  handshake  for  the 
stout-hearted,  and  with  a  confidence  and  firmness 
in  his  manner  which  inspired  all  with  faith  and 
courage. 

The  Rev.  John  White,  encouraged  by  the  reported 
successes  of  the  first  colonists,  interested  prominent 
persons  in  London  in  projecting  a  new  settlement 
in  Massachusetts  bay,  and  obtained  a  patent  from 
the  king.  By  the  terms  of  this  patent  the  colony 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  court  composed  of  a  gov- 
ernor, deputy  governor  and  eighteen  assistants, 
whose  jurisdiction  wTas  to  extend  from  three  miles 
south  of  the  Charles  river  to  three  miles  north  of 
the  Merrimac,  and  from   the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the 
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South  sea.  Preparations  were  made  to  gather  emi- 
grants for  a  great  colony,  and  a  fleet  of  fourteen 
vessels  was  the  result.  The  "Mary  and  John"  was 
the  first  of  the  fleet  to  arrive,  having  on  board  one 
hundred   and   forty  souls. 

Biography  of  Rev.  John  White 

White,  John  (1575-1648),  called  the  Patriarch 
of  Dorchester,  son  of  John  White,  who  held  a  lease 
under  New  College,  Oxford,  by  his  wife  Isabel, 
daughter  of  John  Rawle  of  Lichfield,  was  baptised 
at  Stanton  St.  John,  Oxfordshire,  on  6  January, 
1575.  His  elder  brother,  Josias,  was  rector  of 
Hornchurch,  Essex,  1614-23,  and  father  of  James, 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston,  Mass.  In  1587 
he  entered  Winchester  School,  whence  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  New  College  in  1595.  He 
graduated  B.  A.  on  12  April,  1597,  M.  A.  on  16 
January,  1601.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Dorchester,  in  1606,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  long  life  was  identified  with  that  place.  A 
moderate  Puritan,  he  effected  great  reforms  in 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  Fuller  says 
were  much  enriched  by  him,  ufor  knowledge  caused 
piety,  and  piety  bred  industry,  so  that  a  beggar 
was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  town.  All  the  able  poor 
were  set  on  work,  and  the  impotent  maintained 
by  the  profit  of  a  public  brewhouse  and  other 
collections."  The  same  authority  says  "he  had 
perfect  control  of  two  things,  his  own  passions 
and    his     parishioners'    purses,"    which    he     drew 
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upon  for  his  philanthropic  ends.  While  at  Dor- 
chester he  expounded  all  through  the  Bible  once 
and  half  through  again. 

About  1624  White  interested  himself  in  sending 
out  a  colony  of  Dorset  men  to  settle  in  Massachu- 
setts,   where   such   as   were   nonconformists   might 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.     The  experiment  not 
proving    at    first    successful,    White    undertook    to 
procure   them   a   charter   and    to   raise   money   for 
their  necessary  operations.     Through  his  exertions 
the  Massachusetts  company,  of  which  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall   was   a   chief   shareholder,    was   formed, 
and  purchased   their  interest  for  £18,001,  payable 
in  sums  of  £2,001   at  the  Royal  Exchange  every 
Michaelmas  from  1628.     The  council  for  New  Eng- 
land signed  the  Massachusetts  patent  on  19  March, 
1628,  and  the  king  confirmed  it  by  a  charter  dated 
4   March,    1629.     John  Endicott  was    sent  out  as 
governor.     Francis  Higginson  and  Samuel  Skelton 
were  chosen  and  approved  by  White  as  ministers, 
and  sailed  for  the  Dorchester  colony  on  4  May,  1629, 
in    the    "  George    Bonaventura."       John  Winthrop 
sailed  in  the  "  Arbella,"  White  holding  a  service  on 
board   before  she   sailed.     White  was  a  member  of 
the  company,  and  on  30   November  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  committee  to  value  the  joint  stock. 
In    1632    and    1636    he    was    corresponding    with 
John    Winthrop   (who    urged    White   to    visit    the 
colony)   about  cod-lines  and  hooks  to  be  sent,   as 
well    as    flax    of     a   suitable    growth   for    Rhode 
Island. 
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In  the  winter  of  1629-30  he  preached  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  congregational  church  at  the  new  hospital 
in  Plymouth.  He  is  credited  with  having  drawn 
up  "  the  governor  and  company's  Humble  Request 
to  the  rest  of  their  Brethren  in  England/'  London, 
1630,  4to;  and  on  the  authority  of  Increase  Mather, 
as  well  as  from  internal  evidence  of  style  and  matter, 


"THE    NEW    HOSPITAL,"    PLYMOUTH,    ENGLAND.      (Taken  Down  in   I  859.) 

The   Building   in   Which   the   First   Church    in    Dorchester  was   Gathered    Before   Sailing  in   the 
"  Mary  and  John,"    March    20,    1629-30. 


must  be  accepted  as  author  of  the  anonymous 
" Planters'  Plea,"  London,  1630,  4to.  This  work, 
unknown  to  Cotton  Mather,  Prince,  Hutchinson, 
and  Bancroft,  historians  of  New  England,  contains 
the  earliest  trustworthy  information  on  the  first 
planting  of  the  colony.  It  has  become  extremely 
scarce,  but  a  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
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pari  of  chap.  viii.  with  chap.  ix.  is  reprinted  in 
Alexander  Young's  "Chronicles  of  Massachusetts 
Bay/'  Boston,  1846,  8vo. 

About  1635  or  1636  White  was  examined  before 
Sir  John  Lambe  about  some  papers  seized  in  his 
study,  and  relating  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
sent  by  While  to  Dr.  John  Stoughton.  This  event- 
ually turned  out  to  be  in  part  a  legacy  from  one 
Philippa  Pitt,  bequeathed  to  White  in  pios  usus, 
and  in  part  disbursements  for  the  colonists  in 
New  England.  White  produced  minute  particu- 
lars of  these  in  his  notebooks,  and  at  last,  after 
six  months'  attendance  before  the  court  of  high 
com  mission,  he  was  discharged  and  the  informant 
reproved  for  "twattling."  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  White  and  many  of  his  con- 
gregation took  the  covenant.  Wood  calls  him 
"  a  moderate,  not  morose  or  peevish  Puritan," 
and  says  he  conformed  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England. 

When  the  war  broke  out  about  1642,  a  party  of 
Prince  Rupert's  horse  burst  into  White's  house 
at  Dorchester,  plundered  it,  and  carried  off  his 
books.  He  took  refuge  at  the  Savoy,  where  he 
ministered  until,  after  the  ejection  of  Daniel  Feat- 
ley,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Lambeth  on  30  Sep- 
tember, 1643,  and  given  the  use  of  Featley's  library 
until  his  own  could  be  recovered.  He  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  and  at 
their  opening  service  in  St.  Margaret's  (25  Sep- 
tember, 1643)  prayed  a  full  hour  to  prepare  them  for 
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taking  the  covenant.  He  constantly  attended  the 
sittings  of  the  assembly,  and  signed  the  petition 
for  the  right  to  refuse  the  sacrament  to  scandalous 
persons,  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  12  August, 
was  one  of  the  assessors,  and  in  1645  was  chosen  on 
the  committee  of  accommodation. 

Upon  the  death  of  Robert  Pinck  in  November, 
1647,  White  was  designed  warden  of  New  College, 
but  he  declined  to  go  to  Oxford,  being  "sick  and 
infirm,  a  dying  man"  (1646).  Perhaps  he  returned 
to  Dorchester  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
21  July,  1648.  He  was  buried  in  the  porch  of  St. 
Peter's  Chapel  (belonging  to  Trinity),  Dorchester, 
but  no  inscription  appears. 

White  married  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Burges,  of 
Peterborough,  sister  of  Cornelius  Burges,  and  left 
four  sons:  John,  Samuel,  Josiah  and  Nathaniel. 
The  eldest  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  rector 
of  Pimperne,  Dorset. 

Besides  the  " Planters'  Plea"  and  a  few  separate 
sermons  and  short  treatises,  White  was  author  of 
1.  "A  Way  to  the  Tree  of  Life:  Sundry  Directions 
for  the  Profitable  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,"  Lon- 
don, 1647,  8vo.  2.  "  David's  Psalms  in  Metre, 
agreeable  to  the  Hebrew.  To  be  sung  in  usuall 
Tunes  To  the  benefit  of  the  Churches  of  Christ," 
London,  1655,  12mo.  3.  "A  Commentary  upon 
the  Three  First  Chapters  of  the  First  Book  of 
Moses  called  Genesis,"  London,  1656,  fol.  The 
preparation  of  this  for  the  Press  was  intrusted 
to  Stephen  Marshall,  but  as  he  died   (1655)  before 
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it  was  ready,  a  further  note  by  Thomas  Manton 
accompanied  John  White,  Jr.'s  dedication  to  Denzil 
Holies. 


Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill, 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Dorchester,  Dorset,  Eng- 
land, I  procured  a  copy  of  the  "Last  Will  of  John 
White"  as  follows: 


LAST  WILL  OF  JOHN  WHITE, 

Clerk  in  Holy  Orders,  of  Dorchester,  son  of  John  White,  of 
Stanton  St. —  John,  and  brother  of  Mary  White,  wife  of  John 
Terry,  of  Stockton   Wilts. 

Extracted  from  the  Principal  Registry  of  the  Probate 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
In   the    Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 

The  Last  Will  and  Testamt  of  John  White. 

Sen:  Preacher  of  Cod's  Word  in  Dorchestr  in  ye  Countie  of 
Dorstt. 

[mprs  I  doc  with  all  humble  reverence  and  thankefulnes 
acknowledg  and  adore  ye  Infinite  goodnesse  and  mercy  of 
Cod  who  hath  bin  pleased  to  sett  me  a-parte  vnto  this  greate 
worke  of  the  Ministery  of  his  Gospell  in  such  a  place  where  I 
haue  found  his  gratious  hand  with  me  yt  my  Labours  haue 
ben  well  accepted  and  p'duced  such  effects  as  I  haue  cause  to 
looke  vpon  with  much  comfort  and  thankefull  acknowledg- 
ment and  hath  borne  me  vp  with  his  own  hand  in  despite  of 
ye  power  and  malice  of  those  yt  haue  endeavoured  as  much  as 
lay  in  them  to  hinder  me  in  my  course. 

2ly.  For  ye  people  wherewith  he  hath  intrusted  me  I 
bequeath  unto  them  those  truthes  that  I  haue  from  time  to 
time  delivered  vnto  them  as  ye  counsells  of  God  in  ye  bowells 
of  Jesus  Christ  beseeching  them  that  they  soe  adheare  and 
cleaue  vnto  them  as  ye  grounds  of  their  faith  and  rules  of  their 
practise  and  suffer  not  themselves  to  be  carried  vp  and  downe 
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with  every  winde  of  Doctrine  which  howsoever  seemingly  plaus- 
able  att  ye  first  view  by  ye  novelty  thereof  will  certainly  p've 
a  meanes  in  time  of  vnsettling  of  them  from  ye  maine  founda- 
tion and  this  I  lay  vpon  them  as  my  strictest  charge  of  ye 
observation  whereof  they  shall  giue  an  accompt  to  Christ 
Jesus  att  ye  last  day.  As  for  my  outward  estate  which  ye 
Lord  hath  intrusted  me  withall  as  it  is  but  smale  and  therein 
most  agreeable  to  mine  owne  desire  soe  I  am  in  that  respect 
troubled  att  nothing  more  then  that  I  want  meanes  to  testifie 
my  thankefull  acknowledgmt  of  ye  favors  and  honors  which 
I  haue  rec'ed  from  this  people  in  ye  space  of  43  yeares.  Wherein 
God  hath  bin  pleased  to  continue  me  Minister  amongst  them. 

3ly.  I  give  and  bequeath  vnto  Mr.  Frederick  Losse  of  Dor- 
chestr  Phisitian  one  piece  of  my  plate  such  as  my  foure  sonnes 
by  joynt  consent  shall  thinke  fitt  as  an  acknowledgmt  of  his 
faithfull  loue  and  greate  paines  and  care  yt  he  hath  taken 
about  me. 

4ly.  I  doe  hereby  appoint  and  ordaine  yt  ye  remainder  of 
yt  little  plate  which  I  haue  left  may  be  soe  disposed  amongst 
my  foure  sonnes  (in  such  p'portion  as  they  shall  agree  of 
amongst  themselves)  that  every  one  may  receive  some  share 
thereof  to  be  kept  by  them  as  a  remembrance  of  me. 

5ly.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  foure  sisters  Ann  Drake, 
Martha  Moore,  Elizabeth  Allen  and  Mary  White,  to  each  of 
them  ye  some  of  twentie  shillings. 

6ly.  I  give  vnto  Arthur  Hackham  my  servant  ye  some  of 
tenn  shillings  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  faithfull  service. 

71y.  I  give  vnto  Hanna  Mounsell  my  maide  servant  ye  some 
of  thirtie  shillings  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  greate  paines 
she  hath  taken  about  me  in  my  weakness. 

8ly.  Lastly  all  ye  rest  of  my  goods  and  chatties  I  give  and 
bequeath  vnto  my  yongest  sonne  Nathanael  whome  I  appoint 
sole  Executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testamt  and  require  him 
within  one  moneth  after  my  decease  to  distribute  amongst  ye 
Godly  poore  of  ye  parishe  of  Trinity  and  St-Peters  in  Dor- 
chestr  ye  some  of  fortie  shillings  according  to  his  discretion. 
As  for  funerall  expences  as  I  never  liked  ye  affected  solemnityes 
thereof  soe  I  require  that  there  be  order  taken  by  my  Executor 
yt  as  much  as  may  be  my  funerall  may  be  solemnized  wth  all 
privacy  without  any  sermon  or  ringing  of  Bells. 

AND  NOW  LORD  JESUS  COME  QUICKLEY. 
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Signed  sealed  and  Acknowledged  by  ye  above  named  Mr. 
Jno.  White  As  his  last  will  and  testamt  ye  twentie  nineth  day 
of  March  Ano:    1648  in  ye  prsence  of  vs— 

JOHN  WHITE  Sen.  (LS)— Memoranda  that  ye  word  (my) 
in  ye  three  and  twentieth  line  and  ye  words  (foure)  and  (Ann 
Drake)  in  ye  nine  and  twentieth  line  were  interlined  before 
ye  signing  and  sealing  hereof  in  ye  presence  of  JNO  WHITE- 
WAY  —  GABRIEL  REVE 

Proved  4th  June  1649. 

Fos  Io  OB.  HK 
105— Fairfax 

The   Planters'   Plea 

Rev.  Alexander  Young  in  1846  published  his 
"Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1623  to  1636,  now  first 
collected  from  original  records  and  manuscripts  and 
illustrated  with  notes."     He  says  in  his  preface: 

"  No  nation  or  state  has  a  nobler  origin  or  lineage 
than  Massachusetts.  My  reverence  for  the  character 
of  its  founders  constantly  rises  with  the  closer  study 
of  their  lives  and  a  clearer  insight  into  their  prin- 
ciples and  motives.  Much  as  has  been  said  in  com- 
mendation of  them,  their  worth  has  never  been 
overrated  and  we  should  never  be  tired  of  recounting 
their  virtues." 

The  first  chapter  of  the  " Chronicles"  contains  a 
copy  of  Rev.  John  White's  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Planters'   Plea."     Young  speaks  of  it  as  follows: 

"The  Planters'  Plea,  from  which  this  chapter  is 
extracted,  was  printed  in  London  in  1630,  soon  after 
the  sailing  of  Winthrop's  fleet.  It  has  generally 
been  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  John  White,  of  Dorchester, 
England,  of  whom  some  account  will  be  given  here- 
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after.  The  copy  which  I  use  and  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Increase  Mather,  has  on  the  title-page, 
in  his  hand-writing,  '  Mr.  White,  of  Dorchester, 
author/  This  may  be  considered  good  authority, 
as  Increase  Mather  probably  derived  his  information 
from  his  father,  Richard,  who  came  over  in  1635,  or 
from  some  other  of  the  first  settlers.  The  work  is 
an  original,  contemporaneous  authority,  of  the  high- 
est value,  as  it  contains  facts  relating  to  the  earliest 
attempts  at  settlement  in  Massachusetts  bay,  which 
can  be  found  nowhere  else,  and  these  facts  furnished 
by  the  persons  who  were  themselves  engaged  as 
adventurers  in  these  attempts.  In  his  preface  the 
author  says,  '  The  reader  is  entreated  to  observe 
that  the  particulars  of  this  small  pamphlet  being  all 
ranged  under  these  two  heads,  matters  of  fact  or  of 
opinion,  in  the  former  the  author  sets  down  his 
knowledge  and  consequently  what  he  resolves  to 
justify.'  " 

Then  follows  "  The  Planters'  Plea"  with  its  pref- 
ace of  the  printer: 

"The  Planters'  Plea.  Or  the  Grovnds  of  Planta- 
tions Examined,  and  Vsuall  Objections  answered. 
Together  with  a  manifestation  of  the  causes  mooving 
such  as  have  lately  vndertaken  a  Plantation  in 
New-England:  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  that 
question  the  lawfulnesse  of  the  Action.  2  Theses. 
v.  21.  Prove  all  things,  and  holde  fast  that  which  is 
good.  London.  Printed  by  William  Iones.  1630. 
sm.  4to.     pp.  88." 
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White's  Brief  Relation 

a  brief  relation  of  the  occasion  of  planting 

of  this  colony 

The  ensuing  faithful  and  impartial  narration  of 
the  first  occasions,  beginning  and  progress  of  the 
whole  work  is  laid  before  the  eyes  of  all  that  desire 
to  receive  satisfaction,  by  such  as  have  been  privy 
to  the  very  first  conceiving  and  contriving  of  this 
project  of  planting  this  colony,  and  to  the  several 
passages  that  have  happened  since;  who  also,  in 
that  they  relate,  consider  they  have  the  searcher 
of  all  hearts  and  observer  of  all  men's  ways  witness 
of  the  truth  and  falsehood  that  they  deliver. 

About  ten  years  since  1620,  a  company  of  English, 
part  out  of  the  low  countries,  and  some  out  of  London 
and  other  parts,  associating  themselves  into  one 
body,  with  an  intention  to  plant  in  Virginia,  in  their 
passage  thither  being  taken  short  by  the  wind,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  whole  ground  being  under 
snow,  were  forced  with  their  provisions  to  land  them- 
selves in  New  England,  upon  a  small  bay  beyond 
Mattachusets,  in  the  place  which  they  now  inhabit, 
and  call  by  the  name  of  New  Plymouth.  The  ground 
being  covered  a  foot  thick  with  snow,  and  they  being 
without  shelter,  and  having  amongst  them  divers 
women  and  children,  no  marvel  if  they  lost  some  of 
their  company;  it  may  be  wondered  how  they  saved 
the  rest.  But  notwithstanding  this  sharp  encounter 
at  the  first,  and  some  miscarriages  afterward,  yet, 
conceiving  God's  providence  had  directed  them  unto 
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that  place,  and  finding  great  charge  and  difficulty 
in  removing,  they  resolved  to  fix  themselves  there; 
and  being  assisted  by  some  of  their  friends  in  Lon- 
don, having  passed  over  most  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties that  usually  encounter  new  planters,  they  began 
to  subsist  at  length  in  a  reasonably  comfortable  man- 
ner; being,  notwithstanding,  men  but  of  mean  and 
weak  estates  of  themselves ;  and  after  a  year's  experi- 
ence or  two  of  the  soil  and  inhabitants,  sent  home 
tidings  of  both,  and  of  their  well-being  there,  which 
occasioned  other  men  to  take  knowledge  of  the  place, 
and  to  take  it  into  consideration. 

About  the  year  1623,  some  western  merchants, 
who  had  continued  a  trade  of  fishing  for  cod  and 
bartering  for  furs  in  those  parts  for  divers  years 
before,  conceiving  that  a  colony  planted  on  the  coast 
might  further  them  in  those  employments,  bethought 
themselves  how  they  might  bring  that  project  to 
effect,  and  communicated  their  purpose  to  others, 
alleging  the  conveniency  of  compassing  their  project 
with  a  small  charge,  by  the  opportunity  of  their  fish- 
ing trade,  in  which  they  accustomed  to  double-man 
their  ships,  that,  by  the  help  of  many  hands,  they 
might  despatch  their  voyage  and  lade  their  ship  with 
fish  while  the  fishing  season  lasted;  which  could  not 
be  done  with  a  bare  sailing  company.  Now  it  was 
conceived  that,  the  fishing  being  ended,  the  spare 
men  that  were  above  their  necessary  sailors,  might 
be  left  behind  with  provisions  for  a  year;  and  when 
that  ship  returned  the  next  year,  they  might  assist 
them  in  fishing,  as  they  had  done  the  former  year; 
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and,  in  the  mean  time,  might  employ  themselves  in 
building,  and  planting  corn,  which,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  fish,  foul  and  venison  that  the  land  yielded, 
would  afford  them  the  chief  of  their  food.  This  prop- 
osition of  theirs  took  so  well  that  it  drew  on  divers 
persons  to  join  with  them  in  this  project;  the  rather 
because  it  was  conceived  that  not  only  their  own 
fishermen,  but  the  rest  of  our  nation  that  went  thither 
on  the  same  errand  might  be  much  advantaged,  not 
only  by  fresh  victual,  which  that  colony  might  spare 
them  in  time,  but  withal,  and  more,  by  the  benefit 
of  their  ministers'  labors,  which  they  might  enjoy 
during  the  fishing  season;  whereas  otherwise,  being 
usually  upon  those  voyages  nine  or  ten  months  in 
the  year,  they  were  left  all  the  while  without  any 
means  of  instruction  at  all.  Compassion  towards 
the  fishermen,  and  partly  some  expectation  of  gain, 
prevailed  so  far  that  for  the  planting  of  a  colony  in 
New  England  there  was  raised  a  stock  of  more  than 
£3,000,  intended  to  be  paid  in  five  years,  but  after- 
wards disbursed  in  a  shorter  time. 

How  this  stock  was  employed,  and  by  what  errors 
and  oversights  it  was  wasted,  is,  I  confess,  not  much 
pertinent  to  this  subject  in  hand.  Notwithstanding, 
because  the  knowledge  thereof  may  be  of  use  for  other 
men's  direction,  let  me  crave  leave,  in  a  short  digres- 
sion, to  present  unto  the  reader's  view  the  whole 
order  of  the  managing  of  such  moneys  as  were  col- 
lected, with  the  success  and  issue  of  the  business 
undertaken. 

The  first  employment,   then,   of   this  new  raised 
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stock  was  in  buying  a  small  ship  of  fifty  tons,  which 
was,  with  as  much  speed  as  might  be,  despatched 
towards  New  England  upon  a  fishing  voyage;  the 
charge  of  which  ship,  with  a  new  suit  of  sails,  and 
other  provisions  to  furnish  her,  amounted  to  more 
than  £300.  Now  by  reason  the  voyage  was  under- 
taken too  late,  she  came  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks 
later  than  the  rest  of  the  fishing  ships  that  went  for 
that  coast;  and  by  that  means  wanting  fish  to  make 
up  her  lading,  the  master  thought  good  to  pass  into 
Mattachusets  bay,  to  try  whether  that  would  yield 
him  any;  which  he  performed,  and  speeding  there 
better  than  he  had  reason  to  expect,  having  left  his 
spare  men  behind  him  in  the  country  at  Cape  Anne, 
he  returned  to  a  late  and  consequently  a  bad  market 
in  Spain,  and  so  home.  The  charge  of  this  voyage, 
with  provision  for  fourteen  spare  men  left  in  the 
country,  amounted  to  above  £800,  with  the  £300 
expended  upon  the  ship,  mentioned  before.  And  the 
whole  pro  venue,  besides  the  ship,  which  remained  to 
us  still,  amounted  not  to  above  £200.  So  the 
expense,  above  the  return  of  that  voyage,  came 
to  £600,  and  upwards. 

The  next  year  was  brought  to  the  former  ship 
a  Flemish  fly-boat,  of  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
tons;  which  being  unfit  for  a  fishing  voyage,  as 
being  built  merely  for  burthen,  and  wanting  lodging 
for  the  men  which  she  needed  for  such  an  employ- 
ment, they  added  unto  her  another  deck  (which 
seldom  proves  well  with  Flemish  buildings),  by 
which  means  she  was  carved  so  high  that  she  proved 
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wait,  and  unable  to  bear  any  sail;  so  that  before 
she  could  pass  on  upon  her  voyage,  they  were  fain 
to  shift  her  first,  and  put  her  upon  a  better  trim, 
and  afterwards,  that  proving  to  little  purpose, 
to  unlade  her,  and  take  her  up  and  fur  her.  Which 
notwithstanding  it  were  performed  with  as  much 
speed  as  might  be,  yet  the  year  was  above  a  month 
too  far  spent  before  she  could  despatch  to  set  to 
sea  again.  And  when  she  arrived  in  the  country, 
being  directed  by  the  master  of  the  smaller  ship, 
upon  the  success  of  his  former  year's  voyage,  to 
fish  at  (ape  Anne,  not  far  from  Mattachusets 
bay,  sped  very  ill,  as  did  also  the  smaller  ship  that 
led  her  thither,  and  found  little  fish;  so  that  the 
greater  ship  returned  with  little  more  than  a  third 
part  of  her  lading,  and  came  back  (contrary  to 
her  order,  by  which  she  was  consigned  to  Bour- 
deaux)  directly  for  England;  so  that  the  company 
of  adventurers  was  put  to  a  new  charge  to  hire  a 
small  ship  to  carry  that  little  quantity  of  fish  she 
brought  home  to  market. 

The  charge  of  this  voyage,  with  both  the  ships, 
amounted  to  about  £2,200;  whereof  £800  and 
upward  must  be  accounted  for  the  building  and 
other  charges  about  the  greater  ship.  By  these 
two  ships  were  left  behind  in  the  country  about 
thirty-two  men,  the  charges  of  whose  wages  and 
provisions  amounted  to  at  the  least  £500  of  the 
sum  formerly  mentioned.  The  pro  venue  of  both 
the  voyages  that  year  exceeded  not  the  sum  of 
£500  at  the  most. 
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The  third  year,  1625,  both  ships,  with  a  small 
vessel  of  forty  tons,  which  carried  kine  with  other 
provisions,  were  again  set  to  sea  upon  the  same 
voyage,  with  the  charge  of  £2,000,  of  which  sum 
the  company  borrowed  and  became  indebted  for 
£1,000,  and  upwards.  The  great  ship,  being  com- 
manded by  a  very  able  master,  having  passed  on 
about  200  leagues  in  her  voyage,  found  herself 
so  leaky  by  the  carpenter's  fault  (that  looked  not 
well  to  her  caulking)  that  she  bare  up  the  helm  and 
returned  for  Weymouth,  and  having  unladen  her 
provisions  and  mended  her  leak,  set  herself  to  sea 
again,  resolving  to  take  advice  of  the  wind  whether 
to  pass  on  her  former  voyage,  or  to  turn  into  New- 
foundland; which  she  did,  by  reason  that  the  time 
was  so  far  spent  that  the  master  and  company 
despaired  of  doing  any  good  in  New  England, 
where  the  fish  falls  in  two  or  three  months  sooner 
than  at  Newfoundland.  There  she  took  fish,  good 
store,  and  much  more  than  she  could  lade  home. 
The  overplus  should  have  been  sold  and  delivered 
to  some  sacke  or  other  sent  to  take  it  in  there, 
if  the  voyage  had  been  well  managed.  But  that 
could  not  be  done,  by  reason  that  the  ship  before 
she  went,  was  not  certain  where  to  make  her  fish. 
By  this  accident  it  fell  out  that  a  good  quantity 
of  the  fish  she  took  was  cast  away,  and  some  other 
part   was   brought   home   in   another   ship. 

At  the  return  of  the  ships  that  year,  fish,  by 
reason  of  our  wars  with  Spain,  falling  to  a  very 
low  rate,    the   company  endeavoured   to  send   the 
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greater  ship  for  France,  But  she  being  taken 
short  with  a  contrary  wind,  in  the  west  country, 
and  intelligence  given  in  the  mean  time  that  those 
markets  were  overlaid,  they  were  enforced  to  bring 
her  back  again,  and  to  sell  her  fish  at  home  as  they 
might.  Which  they  did,  and  with  it  the  fish  of 
the  smaller  ship,  the  New  England  fish  about  ten 
shillings  the  hundred  by  tale,  or  thereabout,  the 
Newfoundland  fish  at  six  shillings  four  pence 
the  hundred;  of  which  was  well  nigh  eight  pence  the 
hundred  charge  raised  upon  it  after  the  ship's 
return.  By  this  reason  the  fish,  which  at  a  market 
in  all  likelihood  might  have  yielded  well  nigh  £2,000 
amounted  not,  with  all  the  provenue  of  the  voyage, 
to  above  £1,100. 

Unto  these  losses  by  fishing  were  added  two 
other  no  small  disadvantages,  the  one  in  the  country 
by  our  land-men,  who  being  ill  chosen  and  ill  com- 
manded, fell  into  many  disorders,  and  did  the 
company  little  service;  the  other  by  the  fall  of  the 
price  of  shipping,  which  was  now  abated  to  more 
than  the  one  half;  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass 
that  our  ships,  which  stood  us  in  little  less  than 
£1,200,  were  sold  for  £480. 

The  occasions  and  means  then  of  wasting  this 
stock  are  apparently  these:  First,  the  ill  choice 
of  the  place  for  fishing.  The  next,  the  ill  carriage 
of  our  men  at  land,  who  having  stood  us  in  two 
years  and  a  half  in  well  nigh  £1,000  charge,  never 
yielded  £100  profit.  The  last,  the  ill  sales  of  fish 
and  shipping.     By  all  which  the  adventurers  were 
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so  far  discouraged  that  they  abandoned  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  design,  and  took  order  for  the 
dissolving  of  the  company  on  land,  and  sold  away 
their  shipping  and  other  provisions. 

Two  things  withal  may  be  intimated  by  the  way; 
the  first,  that  the  very  project  itself  of  planting  by 
the  help  of  a  fishing  voyage,  can  never  answer  the 
success  that  it  seems  to  promise;  which  experi- 
enced fishermen  easily  have  foreseen  beforehand, 
and  by  that  means  have  prevented  divers  ensuing 
errors.  Whereof,  amongst  divers  other  reasons, 
these  may  serve  for  two;  first,  that  no  sure  fishing- 
place  in  the  land  is  fit  for  planting,  nor  any  good 
place  for  planting  found  fit  for  fishing,  at  least 
near  the  shore;  and,  secondly,  rarely  any  fisher- 
men will  work  at  land,  neither  are  husbandmen  fit 
for  fishermen  but  with  long  use  and  experience. 
The  second  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  nothing 
new  fell  out  in  the  managing  of  this  stock,  seeing 
experience  hath  taught  us  that,  as  in  building 
houses,  the  first  stones  of  the  foundation  are  buried 
under  ground  and  are  not  seen,  so  in  planting  col- 
onies, the  first  stocks  employed  that  way  are  con- 
sumed, although  they  serve  for  a  foundation  to  the 
work. 

But  to  return  to  our  former  subject,  from  which 
we  digressed.  Upon  the  manifestation  of  the  West- 
ern Adventurers7  resolution  to  give  off  their  work, 
most  part  of  the  land-men,  being  sent  for,  returned. 
But  a  few  of  the  most  honest  and  industrious 
resolved  to  stay  behind,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
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cattle  sent  over  the  year  before;  which  they  per- 
formed accordingly.  And  not  liking  their  seat  at 
(ape  Anne,  chosen  especially  for  the  supposed 
commodity  of  fishing,  they  transported  themselves 
to  Nahum-Keike,  about  four  or  five  leagues  dis- 
tant to  the  southwest  from  Cape  Anne. 

Some,  then,  of  the  Adventurers,  that  still  con- 
tinued their  desire  to  set  forward  the  plantation 
of  a  colony  there,  conceiving  that  if  some  more 
cattle  were  sent  over  to  those  few  men  left  behind, 
they  might  not  only  be  a  means  of  the  comfort- 
able subsisting  of  such  as  were  already  in  the  coun- 
try, but  of  inviting  some  other  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance  to  come  over  to  them,  adventured 
to  send  over  twelve  kine  and  bulls  more;  and  con- 
ferring casually  with  some  gentlemen  of  London, 
moved  them  to  add  unto  them  as  many  more. 
By  which  occasion,  the  business  came  to  agitation 
afresh  in  London,  and  being  at  first  approved  by 
some  and  disliked  by  others,  by  argument  and  dis- 
putation it  grew  to  be  more  vulgar;  insomuch  that 
some  men  showing  some  good  affection  to  the 
work,  and  offering  the  help  of  their  purses  if  fit 
men  might  be  procured  to  go  over,  inquiry  was 
made  whether  any  would  be  willing  to  engage 
their  persons  in  the  voyage.  By  this  inquire  it 
fell  out  that  among  others  they  lighted  at  last  on 
Master  Endicott,  a  man  well  known  to  divers  per- 
sons of  good  note,  who  manifested  much  willing- 
ness to  accept  of  the  offer  as  soon  as  it  was  tendered ; 
which  gave  great  encouragement  to  such  as  were 
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upon  the  point  of  resolution  to  set  on  this  work 
of  erecting  a  new  colony  upon  the  old  foundation. 
Hereupon  divers  persons  having  subscribed  for  the 
raising  of  a  reasonable  sum  of  money,  a  patent 
was  granted  with  large  encouragements  every  way 
by  his  most  excellent  majesty.  Master  Endicott 
was  sent  over  governor,  assisted  with  a  few  men, 
and  arriving  in  safety  there  in  September,  1628, 
and  uniting  his  own  men  with  those  which  were 
formerly  planted  in  the  country  into  one  body, 
they  made  up  in  all  not  much  above  fifty  or  sixty 
persons. 

His  prosperous  journey  and  safe  arrival  of  him- 
self and  all  his  company,  and  good  report  which 
he  sent  back  of  the  country,  gave  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  work  that  more  adventurers  joining 
with  the  first  undertakers,  and  all  engaging  them- 
selves more  deeply  for  the  prosecution  of  the  design, 
they  sent  over  the  next  year  (1629)  about  three 
hundred  persons  more,  most  servants,  with  a  con- 
venient proportion  of  rother-beasts,  to  the  number 
of  sixty  or  seventy,  or  thereabout,  and  some  mares 
and  horses;  of  which  the  kine  came  safe  for  the 
most  part,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  horses  died, 
so  that  there  remained  not  above  twelve  or  four- 
teen alive. 

By  this  time  the  often  agitation  of  this  affair 
in  sundry  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  good  report 
of  Captain  Endicott's  government,  and  the  increase 
of  the  colony,  began  to  awaken  the  spirits  of  some 
persons  of  competent  estates  not  formerly  engaged. 
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Considering  that  they  lived  either  without  any 
useful  employment  at  home,  and  might  be  more 
serviceable  in  assisting  the  planting  of  a  colony 
in  New  England,  they  took  at  last  a  resolution  to 
unite  themselves  for  the  prosecution  of  that  work. 
And,  as  it  usually  falls  out,  some  other  of  their 
acquaintance,  seeing  such  men  of  good  estates 
engaged  in  the  voyage,  some  for  love  to  their  per- 
sons, and  others  upon  other  respects,  united  unto 
them;  which  together  made  up  a  competent  num- 
ber (perhaps  far  less  than  is  reported),  and  embarked 
themselves  for  a  voyage  to  New  England,  1630, 
where  I  hope  they  are  long  since  safely  arrived. 
This  is  an  impartial  though  brief  relation  of  the 
occasion  of  planting  of  this  colony.  The  particu- 
lars whereof,  if  they  could  be  entertained,  were 
clear  enough  to  any  indifferent  judgment  that  the 
suspicious  and  scandalous  reports  raised  upon  these 
gentlemen  and  their  friends  (as  if,  under  the  color 
of  planting  a  colony,  they  intended  to  raise  and 
erect  a  seminary  of  faction  and  separation)  are 
nothing  else  but  the  fruits  of  jealousy  of  some 
distempered  mind,  or,  which  is  worse,  perhaps, 
savor  of  a  desperate,  malicious  plot  of  men  ill 
affected  to  religion,  endeavouring,  by  casting  the 
undertakers  into  the  jealousy  of  state,  to  shut 
them  out  of  those  advantages  which  otherwise 
they  do  and  might  expect  from  the  countenance 
of  authority.  Such  men  would  be  intreated  to 
forbear  that  base  and  unchristian  course  of  tra- 
ducing innocent  persons  under  these  odious  names 
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of  Separatists  and  enemies  to  the  church  and  state, 
for  fear  lest  their  own  tongues  fall  upon  them- 
selves by  the  justice  of  His  hand  who  will  not  fail 
to  clear  the  innocency  of  the  just,  and  to  cast  back 
into  the  bosom  of  every  slanderer  the  filth  that  he 
rakes  up  to  throw  in  other  men's  faces.  As  for 
men  of  more  indifferent  and  better  tempered  minds, 
they  would  be  seriously  advised  to  beware  of 
entertaining  and  admitting  much  more  counte- 
nancing and  crediting  such  uncharitable  persons  as 
discover  themselves  by  their  carriage,  and  that  in 
this  particular,  to  be  men  ill  affected  towards  the 
work  itself,  if  not  to  religion,  at  which  it  aims, 
and  consequently  unlikely  to  report  any  truth  of 
such  as  undertake  it. 


In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  add  that  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  you  a  glimpse  into  the  history  and 
character  of  this  remarkable  man.  I  have  brought 
together  in  a  compact  form  some  of  the  interest- 
ing facts  in  his  life. 

John  White  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  was  profound  in  literature.  He 
was  a  prophet,  and  I  believe  that  with  prophetic 
vision  he  saw  a  new  day  and  a  new  light;  he  saw 
a  new  state  whose  foundations  could  not  be  moved 
for  they  were  to  be  grounded  on  true  religious 
principles. 

John  White  is  endeared  to  us  in  Dorchester  and 
to  all  of  New  England.     To  the  colonies  his  god- 
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like  interest  was  shown  in  their  trials  and  successes. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  1636  he  did  not 
visit  the  colony,  being  strongly  urged  to  do  so 
by  John  Winthrop,  for  he  would  then  have  wit- 
nessed the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophe- 
cies and  the  answer  to  his  fervent  prayers. 

We  rear  to  him  in  our  hearts  a  monument  which 
shall  be  dedicated  to  freedom  and  love  for  our 
fellowmen  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  patri- 
arch, Rev.  John  White  of  Dorchester,  England. 


SHIP    OF   THEJ  PERIOD    OF   THE    :'  MARY    AND   JOHN." 
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FLAGSTAFF    DEDICATED 

By  Acting  Mayor  Frederick  J.  Brand 

At  Upham's  Corner,  Patriots'  Day,  April  19,   1909 


Exercises  Attended  by  a  Great  Throng  Prove  Very 
Interesting  —  Rev.  George  L.  Paine  and  Richard 
C.  Humphreys  Make  Inspiring  Addresses  —  School 
Children  Salute  the  Flag. 


In  the  presence  of  nearly  2,500  persons  the 
new  150-foot  flagstaff  at  Upham's  Corner  was 
formally  dedicated  by  Acting  Mayor  Frederick  J. 
Brand  and  by  several  historical  societies,  includ- 
ing the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Dorchester  Historical  Society  and  the  Grand 
Army  of   the  Republic,  in  the  forenoon. 

The  pole  is  of  Oregon  pine.  The  lower  mast  is 
eighty-five  feet  high  and  thirty-two  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base.  The  topmast  is  sixty-five  feet. 
The  pole  is  set  nine  feet  in  the  ground  on  a  foun- 
dation of  solid  concrete. 

The  exercises  opened  with  music  by  Benjamin 
Stone  Post  68,  G.  A.  R.,  Band,  followed  by  prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Little,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  Codman  square.  A  chorus 
of  children  from  grammar  schools  of  the  district 
sang  under  the  direction  of  Albert  C.  Orcutt. 
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Then  came  an  address  by  Mr.  Brand.  He 
recalled  the  prominent  part  that  residents  of  the 
old  town  of  Dorchester  took  in  the  Revolutionary 
and  (nil  wars,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  local  his- 
torical society  for  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  preserve 
relics. 

Richard  C.  Humphreys,  president  of  the  Dor- 
chester  Historical  Society,  traced  the  movement 
for  a  staff  at  Upham's  Corner  that  was  originated 
several  years  ago  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Fowle,  wife  of 
an  officer  of  the  historical  society. 

The  unfurling  of  the  flag  wTas  by  Mrs.  Fowle. 
As  the  large  banner  unfolded  five  gross  of  tiny 
flags  fell  in  all  directions,  followed  by  a  wild  scramble 
from  all  sides  to  procure  the  diminutive  representa- 
tives  of  Old  Glory.  "  The  History  of  the  Flag" 
was  given  by  Rev.  George  L.  Paine,  rector  of  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Church.  The  ceremonies  closed 
with  the  assemblage  singing  "  America." 

The  committee  in  charge  included  Acting  Mayor 
Brand,  ex-Senator  Thomas  Leavitt,  assisted  by 
Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Mrs.  John  D.  Clapp, 
regent  of  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  Chapter,  D.  R., 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rand,  regent  of  the  Old  Blake 
House  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Mrs.  George  W.  Yeaton, 
regent  of  Col.  Thomas  Gardner  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
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ADDRESS 


By  Richard  C.  Humphreys 

President  of  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society 


This  is  Patriots'  Day,  and  as  we  stand  here 
beneath  the  stars  and  stripes  our  minds  turn 
instinctively  to  the  heroes  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, and  as  we  gaze  into  the  faces  of  these  veterans 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  realize 
what  they  have  done  under  the  inspiration  of  Old 
Glory  to  make  their  country  what  it  is  to-day,  I 
say  all  honor  to  you  who  have  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day;  and  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  laid  down  their  lives  upon  the  battlefield 
that  we  might  more  truly  live,  I  say  let  the  inspi- 
ration of  their  lives  and  the  thought  of  their  sacri- 
fice sink  deep  into  our  hearts  and  go  with  us  in 
our  everyday  life.  Let  their  example  move  us  to 
greater  efforts  to  be  true  to  all  that  this  flag  stands 
for,  and  to  more  fully  realize  what  it  meant  to 
them,  and  I  trust  we  shall  be  moved  to  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  "What  does  this  flag  mean 
to  us?"  Why  have  the  city  fathers  reared  this 
majestic  staff  in  this  conspicuous  place  and  raised 
to  its  peak  the  emblem  of  our  country?  Is  it  not 
to  teach  the  rising  generation  a  truer  patriotism 
and   to   make   them   more   fully    realize    that    the 
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sacred  obligation  of  preserving  our  country  and 
the  principle  of  free  government  has  fallen  to 
them? 

These  are  days  of  peace,  and  let  us  more  fully 
realize  that  we  can  be  just  as  patriotic  in  peace 
as  in  war.  The  good  book  tells  us  that,  "He  that 
ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  better  than  he  who  taketh 
a  city."  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  character 
of  the  people  that  will  make  our  country  truly 
great, —  purity  of  character  in  both  public  and 
private  life. 

Edward  Everett  said  of  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington: "  He  was  great  as  he  was  good,  he  was 
great  because  he  was  good."  Thousands  of  children 
and  young  people  will  pass  this  flagstaff  every  day, 
and  I  trust,  as  they  gaze  upon  it  and  as  they  admire 
the  beautiful  flag  as  it  floats  in  the  breeze,  it  will 
convey  to  their  minds  patriotic  thoughts  and 
increase  their  love  and  respect  for  it.  Let  it  remind 
us  all  of  our  civic  duties,  and  may  we  who  are  older 
see  to  it  that  the  rising  generation  are  made  to 
realize  what  it  means, —  that  it  is  not  alone  amid 
the  roar  of  hostile  cannon  and  the  smoke  of  battle 
that  true  patriotism  can  be  displayed,  but  in  the 
everyday  walks  of  life,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  business,  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  home; 
that  true  patriotism  can  be  shown  by  following 
the  plain  and  straight  path  of  public  and  private 
virtue,  and  that  civic  righteousness  and  strict 
honesty  can  alone  make  this  country  the  true  and 
happy  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  blest. 
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This  will  be  a  red  letter  day  in  our  lives  if  each 
and  all  of  us  who  are  gathered  here  will  solemnly 
resolve  that  we  will  be  true  to  our  civic  duties, 
true  to  the  best  interests  of  our  city,  state  and  coun- 
try. That  we  will,  by  example  as  well  as  precept, 
impress  upon  those  younger  than  ourselves  true 
lessons  of  patriotism. 

This  gathering  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain 
if  each  one  of  us  will  here,  and  now,  rededicate 
himself  to  the  task  of  exhibiting  in  his  life  a  purer 
and  nobler  patriotism  that  will  manifest  itself  in 
faithfulness  to  civic  duties.  Let  us  show  our 
patriotism  in  selecting  for  office  in  city,  state  and 
nation  only  persons  of  good  moral  character.  Let 
us  devote  ourselves  more  faithfully  to  raising  the 
standard  of  public  and  private  morality.  It  is 
not  so  much  what  we  say  on  occasions  like  these 
as  what  we  are  inspired  to  do  in  our  daily  lives  to 
make  our  country  truly  great.  Let  us  begin  by 
raising  the  standard  of  morality  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  city,  in  our  business,  and  in  private 
life.  This  is  true  patriotism,  and  may  we  realize 
the  sacred  obligation  that  rests  upon  us  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  hasten  the  time  when  we  shall 
beat  our  swords  into  plowshares  and  our  spears 
into  pruning  hooks,  and  peace  shall  reign  every- 
where. 
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